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COMMENT 


Tue holiday season is upon us, and men and women 
are racking their brains to decidé what to give to those 
who have expectations. It would seem as if after 
many years of experience the recurring Christmas sea- 
son would find this problem éasier of solution, but the 
fact is that it becomes more complex every year, and, in 
giving, one has to specialize so highly that what once 
was one of the gracious arts has developed into a 
science. Somehow or other we do not seem to have the 
same boys and girls that we used to have. Youth has 
gone out of fashion, and the youngsters jump from 
babyhood into man and woman hood. Santa Claus 
has less standing in the community, and year by year, 
as the toy-shops grow fewer, more strenuous things 
appear. A lad twenty years ago rejoiced in the pos- 
session of a corps of tin soldiers, and derived no end of 
fun from the imaginary drilling and maneuvring of 
these. Not so the modern youth, who while barely out 
of dresses begins to clamor for a football or a pair of 
foils. And the small sisters of this young person have 
got so far beyond the simple wax-doll stage as to make 
it probable that within a few years the parents of 
demure little misses of five, six, and seven will adopt 
real babies for them to rejoice over at Christmas in 
place of the imitation little creations of sawdust, wax, 
and tow. And as for the fairy-books of old—alas! 
They have gone out with the rest of the fanciful things 
that lent a sweet charm to many a bygone childhood. 








Further along in years we find, in the cities at any 
rate, a habit of lavishness which is not strictly in ae- 
cord with the nature of the Man of Galilee, in remem- 
brance of Whom the festival is set apart from other 
days.. The simple Christmas remembrance is being 
superseded by a class of gifts of marvellous artistry 
and intrinsic value. Bronzes, silver-ware of splendid 
fashioning, jewels, gems of great rarity, objects of virtu 
of supremely delicate make, rich’ fabries—these are 
no uncommon things among the latter-day treasures 
of Christmas morning. And no doubt they bring as 
much happiness, both to those who give them and those 
who receive them, as prosperity to those who make and 
sell them. Nor need one be: pessimistic because this 
habit has overtaken our Christmas season. It all 
works for godd, if°only the gifts that are given are 
within the means of the giver to give and the capacity 
of the receiver to enjoy. The boy is not hurt by his 
liking for the gift which spurs. him on to greater 
activities. The little girl loses nothing of her sweet 
human kindness in lavishing her affections upon a real 
baby instead of upon a china-headed image of one; and 
if these tots prefer the stories of real life to those an 
cient tales of valiant elves, perhaps, after all, they gain 
in practical knowledge more than they lose in the sup- 
pression of their imaginative faculties; and, of course, 
the works of art that come the way of the more for- 
tunate, mean that somewhere some mind: capable of 
lofty concepts and gifted with exceptional dexterity in 
the realization of an ideal has profited and found that 
richest of all rewards, appreciation. 


Yet the old-fashioned Christmas was a good thing to 
tie up to, and it will be a sorry day when we let it 
pass wholly away from and out of our experience. The 
blessedness of giving is the more apparent in the 
simple than in the elaborate gift. There is a greater 
happiness in receiving a token of affectionate good- 
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will than in coming into possession of an object so 
rich as to bring with it a sense of obligation. So 
might one properly enjoin upon a Christmas com- 
munity to bear in mind the transcendent beauty of 
that old-time method of celebrating the Christmas- 
tide in which Love and Peace and Good-will reigned 
supreme; when the most gorgeous gem in sight was 
the rich red berry of the holly wreath, and the atmos- 
phere of which to every man and woman capable of 
sentiment was such that, even years after, the scent of 
the pine woods cannot enter their nostrils without 
bringing with it a sense of that Peace which passeth 
all understanding, and which was the burden of the 
song of Him who nineteen centuries ago came among 
us to preach the Gospel of Good-Will. 


Mr. Henderson was re-elected Speaker of the House, 
as a matter of course. As such, in the opinion of 
the minority and even of some individuals on his own 
side of the House, he is an oppressor. More and more, 
he has become the autocrat of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, or one of the ruling hierarchy. The very 
necessities of the situation make this absolute rule 
essential, for if the methods which prevailed up to 
the time when Mr. Reed was chosen Speaker were 
still the methods of the House, if the old-fashioned 
“general debate’ was still permitted, no business 
whatever could be transacted. The minority could not 
only have what it speaks of as its rights, but it would 
rule the.House. The business of the House demands 
absolute rule and executive quickness of decision and 
action. This may not be consistent with principles of 
sound Parliamentary government; but if we want gov- 
ernment by discussion, it will be first necessary to 
reduce the number of questions or subjects over which 
Congress has assumed jurisdiction and to carry out a 
number of other changes which would transform the 
legislative branch of the government into something 
quite different from the: Congress with which. the 
present generation is familiar. The important duty of 
a modern Speaker is to lay out work for the House, 
and in the performance of this task he has the assist- 
ance of the Committee on Rules, which is composed 
of himself, Mr.- Dalzell, and. Mr. Grosvenor, and two 
Democrats, who do not count,—for the new practice is 
that the Republicans decide at a.meeting at which they 
alone are present, and the Democrats are then called 
in to say what they will oppose. The same method is 
adopted by the Ways and Means Committee, and it is 
not so bad a departure from the old practice as the 
minority would have us believe. It is a step toward 
making the majority responsible for legislation or its 
failure, and it was the lack of this responsibility which 
was in the past so bad a feature of our system of 
legislation. When the country becomes conscious’ of 
the fact that the majority party in Congress is as- 
suming the responsibility,: the majority will become 
more careful as to what it does and omits to do. 


Speaker Henderson’s advisers are all opposed to any 
change in the tariff. laws, to granting any commercial 
concession to Cuba, and would rather risk compelling 
a loan for enterprises, like the Nicaragua Canal, which 
they approve than to leave a surplus which will encour- 
age such a movement against the tariff as that which 
is threatened by Mr. Babcock. Mr. Sereno Payne will 
continue at the head of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, and his views on the subject of which he will 
have jurisdiction are outlined above. Mr. Cannon will 
remain Chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, 
and will not stand in the way of liberal appropriations, 
although he is a strong fighter against mere extrava- 
gance. Mr. Grosvenor will lead in the effort that is 
sure to be made for ship subsidies, and Mr. Hepburn 
will again present the Nicaragua Canal bill. It is 
easy to foretell the character of the legislation which 
will be presented to the House, but it is not so easy 
to foretell its fate. . Conditions this winter are not the 
same as those of last year. Congressmen are facing 
their own futures, and will not follow the leader if he 
goes in a direction not pleasing to their own con- 
stituents. 





In the Senate there is always a spokesman for the 
administration. . Mr. Hayes and Mr. Harrison alone of 
recent Presidents have been without this authoritative 
voice in the Senate-Chamber. Last winter, Senator 
Hanna spoke for the President; this year, Mr. Lodge 
will speak for him if any one does. It must be recol- 
lected that no one ever spoke continuously for Mr. 
Roosevelt. There was a strong difference of opinion 
between himself and Mr. Lodge, for example, on the 
important question of his. ewn candidacy for the Vice- 
Presidency: Mr. Lodge insisted that he should take it, 
and Mr. Roosevelt said no, although he finally yielded. 
This change of intimate friends is not, however, a 
change of leaders. Very often the fact that a Senator 
is supposed to stand near the throne injures him and 
impairs his influence, because other Senators resent 
his speech as if it were in the nature of dictation from 
the Executive. Mr. Lodge, however, is tactful, and 
likely to do very well until the President becomes 
restive. 


On the Saturday before the meeting of the Congress 
the Representatives of each party had a caucus. A 
caucus is a survival, not of the fittest, but of the once 
occasionally used. It was a Democratic device first 
put into operation during the second session of the 


Eighth Congress, and was then sternly denounced as 
a “gag rule.” The fashion of disobedience to its 
edicts was inaugurated twenty years ago, when Demo- 
crats found themselves differing from one another 
on the tariff question, and now it is almost impos- 
sible to make either party solid by this old-fashioned 
instrument. The only question which created a stir 
in the Republican caucus was Mr. Hepburn’s annual 
attempt to secure a modification of the rules. Mr. 
Hepburn seems to desire more individual freedom, a 
larger liberty of amendment and debate, but he is 


really content with the rules as they are. He is sure, - 


of course, that he would himself speak wisely aud 
only to the point. So, too, is each member conscious 
that it is safe to give him freedom, but he is not 
sure of his neighbor, and, on the whole, thinks it 
just as well that the voice of the House is still, and 
that the function of the majority is to carry out the 
wishes of the leaders, where those wishes do not collide 
with his own individual desires, or the whims or 
opinions of his immediate constituents. Mr. Hep- 
burn’s annual attempt met with its annual defeat, and 
his zeal evaporated at once; for when, on the day of the 
opening of Congress, Mr. Richardson, the Democratic 
leader, took Mr. Hepburn’s position and offered his 
own motion to the House, Mr. Hepburn took no in- 


terest in it, although Mr. Richardson demonstrated . 


that if the Democratic votes had been added to the 
Republican votes which Mr. Hepburn controlled in the 
caucus, the old Reed rules would have been adopted 
for only forty days, and eventually modified. But 
Mr. Richardson himself has no stronger desire for gen- 
eral debate than Mr. Hepburn has. His attempt to 
secure it was merely a time-wasting jest. 


The Democratic caucus marked Mr. Edward M. Shep- 
ard’s first appearance as a factor in national politics. 
The resolutions prepared by him and offered by Repre- 
seritative McClellan were intended to provide the Dem- 
ocrats in Congress with a set of principles, or a plat- 
form.. The first paragraph pledged the minority to 
promote the removal of restrictive tariff duties, to the 
end that the government should no longer aid in the 
formation.and maintenance of trusts or combinations 
which create monopolies, and which sell their protected 
products cheaper abroad than at home. The reso- 
lution advocated. the extension of foreign markets by 
tariff reductions, and. professed a preference for ac- 
complishing the object by amendment of the tariff act, 
although reciprocity that would bring real relief was 
not to be opposed. The second paragraph favored just 
and generous treatment to the inhabitants of Porto 
Rico and Cuba, especially the granting of the “ largest 
practicable liberty of commercial intercourse ” between 
the latter island and this country. The third para- 
graph opposed last year’s ship- subsidy bill, or the 
use of any public money “for the conclusive benefit 
of private interests.” Here, as will be readily seen, 
is a very large margin for interpretation. The fourth 
paragraph may be described as a tenet of modified 
anti-imperialism. The existing status of the new pos- 
sessions is recognized, and the assumption by the 
country of new obligations is frankly faced. The rest 
of the. paragraph is somewhat vague, but we gather 
from it that the author rather hopes that some day we 
may;abandon or yield some of our present sovereignty 
—probably that over the Philippines; that he is op- 
posed to the incorporation of these possessions—that 
is, the erection.of them into States — until their in- 
habitants are fitted for self-government; that he also 
opposes a colonial system whereby the “ executive 
power of the United States may permanently rule 
masses of men outside the sanction and safeguards 
of the Constitution.” 





This plan lacks aggressiveness and definiteness, and 
it is generally understood that it was offered, in the 
language of diplomacy, rather as an opening for 
pourparlers on the subject of Democratic reorganiza- 
tion. The New York Democrats came to the Demo- 
crats of Congress and said, “ We are looking for a 
roof which will shelter us all; here is ours; can we not 
all get under it?” It would seem as though Congress, 
especially the House of Representatives, were the last 
place for such an attempt. If there are any Demo- 
cratic leaders in existence, certainly they are not to 
be found in the popular branch of Congress; there is 
nothing on the minority side of the House but dis- 
cord and sectional jealousy. Moreover, there, if any- 
where; are to be discovered the men who continue to 
assert their loyalty to Mr. Bryan, and to the princi- 
ple whose adoption led to the practical destruction 
of the Democratic party. A Congressman is governed 
by what he believes to be the view of his constituents, 
and in taking stock of Democrats it must be borne 
in mind that the party’s Representatives constitute 
the salvage from the general wreck. They represent 
districts which Bryan carried, and, therefore, they 
dare not drop the old issue. -They must be loyal to 
it until their constituents give them leave to be oth- 
erwise. The New York resolutions, therefore, simply 
called ‘forth exclamations of Bryanism. As soon as 
they-were read, Mr. Ball of Texas gave notice that 
he would offer the Kansas City platform as a sub- 
stitute. ‘Then discord broke loose, the members of 
the party who recognized that the silver issue is dead 
being plainly told that their advice was not needed, 
because they were not loyal to the last Democratic 
platform. Finally, the resolutions were referred to a 
committee which is to report to a caucus to be held 
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on January 10, but nothing can come out of such in- 
tellectual and political motley but wrangling or a 
meaningless compromise. 


The President’s suggestion of a_ constitutional 
amendment, in the event of existing prerogatives 
being found unequal to supervision of the great corpo- 
rations by the Federal government, raises the interest- 
ing question whether there will ever be another amend- 
ment passed. The three-fourths vote required in both 
Houses, the two-thirds vote in each and every State— 
forty-eight separate special meetings—all to agree on 
the very wording of such an amendment—practically 
speaking, it seems impossible, and is so regarded by 
many wise persons. And yet is there not hope in the 
very fact that the country in a business sense is con- 
centrating more and more, and year by year the neces- 
sity of substituting Federal for State law grows upon 
us? Of the fact there can be no doubt. The country 
is getting together; the arbitrary division of States 
is giving place to that of nationality. Not so long 
ago each State issued its own postage - stamps, its 
own currency. That has passed, and now, moving on 
another step, the necessity for national over State 
legislation in other less tangible but no less vital mat- 
ters is taking possession of the people. It is the knit- 
ting together of a great nation decade by decade. 
Thomas Jefferson may turn in his grave, Alexander 
Hamilton say “I toid vou so,” and old-fashioned Demo- 
crats lament the smashing of their chief idol, but the 
machine of concentration moves relentlessly on; and 
if the new conditions shall require something more 
radical than the recent stretching of the Constitution, 
is it not likely that the way will be found, despite the 
apparently insuperable obstacles? 

In a trial for murder, still actual while we write, 
the prosecution has had the doubtful taste to introduce 
as an exhibit, for the instruction of the jury, a stal- 
wart janitor stripped to the waist, and spotted over 
with pieces of court-plaster, to show the places where 
the murdered man was shot, and to convince the jury 
that he did not shoot himself. The intelligence of the 
accidental twelve men who often have life and death 
in their hands is held by some to be of quite a miracu- 
lous quality; others rate it somewhat lower than the 
average of the street; but it seems to us that the State 
regards it as far lower, if it finds it necessary to make 
this sort of kindergarten appeal to it. Our courts 
have not so much dignity to waste that they can per- 
mit a show, which in the report at least appears use- 
less as well as tasteless, to consume their time. It 
is not imaginably a thing that would instruct or con- 
vince, though in a way it would entertain the jury; 
and it is rather more like playing to the gallery in 
human nature than reasoning to the guilt of the per- 
son accused, but supposed innocent by the law. Such 
a person has some rights which even: the prosecution 
is bound to respect, and in this case the accused seems 
to have stood upon them so far as to treat the melo- 
drama witn contemptuous inattention. It affects the 
reader as something that Mr. Sherlock Holmes might 
have arranged, if Mr. Gillette, who impersonates him, 
had not objected to its vulgarity as unworthy of his 
art. That the managers of murder trials do not find 
that kind of thing unworthy of their art, apparently, 
is a pity, because even in the interest of justice they 
should guard against what obviously brutalizes public 
feeling. Either spectators should be excluded from 
such legal clinics, and all report of them forbidden, 
or else the clinics should form no part of the law’s 
administration. This might be best, for the sight of 
them, with the knowledge of them which is spread 
broadeast, depraves, and does more harm than letting 
a guilty person go free for want of conviction without 
them. We no longer permit public executions because 
they brutalized public feeling, and it is time to con- 
sider whether we shall permit public trials if they 
must include performances which embody a_ police 
captain’s ideal of criminal procedure. Of course the 
jury may have been of that intellectual level where 
nothing but such an object-lesson could reach them, 
but we should doubt it. It it were really so low as to 
need such a lesson, then the lesson should have been 
complete. It should have included a full dramatiza- 
tion of the fact; the struggle, the shots, the fall of the 
victim, whose wounds could then have been exhibited. 
This would have been better art, if not better law. 

The manager of the Edgar Thompson Steel Works, 
at Braddock, Pennsylvania, has issued to fifteen fore- 
men in that company ten thousand dollars’ worth of 
stock apiece, as bonus for the year. It is said to be the 
first time any one below heads of departments has been 
thus taken into partnership in the Carnegie Company. 
Such steps are not taken except after long thought, 
nor are they likely to be charitable affairs. The one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars’ worth of paying 
stock is given the foremen, first, because similar action 
with regard to the heads of departments has proved 
profitable: second, because it is believed that extend- 
ing the profit-sharing further down the scale will pro- 
duce still better results. And the natural inference 
would be that possibly employees still lower in the 
grade than foremen may be treated in like manner 
later on. ‘The action is significant, taking place as it 
does at a time when strikes of one kind or another are 
growing; when one great strike of the steel-workers 
is but just ended; when the discussions upon labor and 
capital are as rife as they ever have been. Whether 
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the fifteen foremen can sell their stock at par, or at 
all, whether it produces dividends or not, these men 
are not only welded to the Carnegie Company, but they 
are actually capitalists and members of the corpora- 
tion itself.. If they strike, they are striking against 
themselves; they are depreciating the value of their 
own property. ‘The inference, therefore, is that, with 
proper officers over them, they will not strike, but will 
be a distinct force during the time of strikes towards 
a settlement. This action of the company is wise and 
in line with a much broader undertaking which Mr. 
Morgan is said to have in mind. ‘The ideal * octopus ” 
is one in which everybody who contributes to its sue- 
cess participates in the results. 


There is considerable discussion going on as to the 
speed which an automobile shall be allowed to attain 
on the public highway. Gradually, month by month, 
towns, villages, cities, even States, are laying down the 
law. You can run at four, six, to ten miles an hour, 
depending on the intelligence, prejudice, cr number of 
accidents in a specific locality. Mr. Frederick Bene- 
dict, racing his machine faster than his experience 
warranted, met his death. M. Fournier, the most ex- 
perienced chauffeur, perhaps, in the world. ran into a 
Iccomotive because he was unaccustomed to American 
railroad crossings and American railway systems. In 
the city of Paris, automobiles go perhaps twice as fast 
as in New York. All this points, it would seem, in 
one direction; that is, the better a locality becomes ac- 
customed to automobiles, the more familiar the horses. 
children, and dogs are with the horseless carriage, the 
greater the experience of the chauffeur, the faster they 
may run in that locality. But the development is all 
the time towards granting permission for any vehicle 
to move as fast as it can. There was a time when a 
railroad engine was limited to ten miles an hour by 
law. It is argued that the speed of an automobile can 
never equal the speed of a railroad engine, because one 
runs upon definite rails and can be avoided, and the 
other cannot. That has its weight for the time, but 
means nothing. It is only a question of years when 
automobiles will be allowed to run at their highest 
speed, whatever that may be. There will be accidents: 
there will be deaths: there will be bad wrecks; but the 
speed will be attained, because it is a natural course of 
development that can be foretold from past experience. 
We shall have to keep out of the way as best we can. 


Dr. Heber Newton, in discussing the “ Attitude of 
Jesus toward Wealth,” calls attention to the fact 
that Jesus made no objection to a rich man because 
he was rich, but that He did distinguish among the 
rich according to the methods by which they became 
wealthy, and according to the uses to which they put 
their wealth. Then the doctor quoted again Mr. Car- 
negie’s saying that “ he who dies rich dies disgraced.” 
Considering the matter in its large sense, there is 
probably no more remarkable phenomenon to-day than 
the uses to which the enormously wealthy are putting 
their riches. There are still the wasteful, the riotous 
livers, the misers; like the poor, they will be with us 
always. But there is a large class of rich men who, 
within the last decade, have conceived an altruistic 
sense of duty that has never existed before in the 
history of this world. Rich men there have been in 
all lands at all times. But the sense of responsibility 
to others in the rich man’s mind. has changed within 
ten or twenty years. And it has changed in this 
country alone. In England there are men of enor- 
mous wealth, but there is scarcely an example of the 
giving of large sums for the health, the education, or 
the religious comfort of one’s fellow-beings, such as 
ean be cited in this country by mentioning men like 
the Vanderbilts, Mr. Morgan, Mr. Carnegie, Mr. Rocke- 
feller, Mr. Low, Mr. Stanford, Mr. Rogers, and a dozen 
others. What does it mean—this thought of the rich 
for the poor? Is it the sense of responsibility that 
has come with the possession of riches hitherto un- 
dreamed of in our philosophy? Is it fashion? Is it the 
natural development of altruism begun a little more 
than a hundred years ago with the first hospital? 
Probably the reasons are manifold, and all work to 
produce this singular but most encouraging result. 
The wealthy Englishman is brought up to preserve 
his estate intact. That is his inheritance. The rich 
American had. perhaps, a poor father. It has all 
come to him suddenly. He cannot entail it. Uncon- 
sciously or consciously he does not want to be dis- 
graced by dying rich, and he gives it away, using, 
in the giving, the shrewd common-sense that helped 
him to make it, building up institutions that shall 
live long after he has gone, and adding money enough 
to keep them going forever. Whether these large 
givers to humanity are likely to discourage smaller 
charities may be a question. Yet it would seem that 
the hospitals, the libraries, the universities, are but 
the mountain-peaks that can only stand so high be- 
cause of the hundreds of foot-hills that surround them. 
No such enormous gifts of wealth could have been 
made if the sentiment of giving were not in the air. 
The fact of the large charities is, therefore, an indi- 
eation that the smaller are on the increase; in any 
event there is no question of the fact that the rich 
in this land are giving more wisely and well, and that 
the poor are better off, than ever before. No other 
country can say as much. 


It pleases the editor of the London Academy to wax 
sarcastic because “the likely-to-be-popular novel is 
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now quite a recognized literary asset in America.” It 
is difficult to decide whether this is designed as a joke, 
or is intended to be a veiled reiteration of the charge 
of commercialism, so often brought against us by 
the idealists of England, France, and Germany. lf 
it be the latter, one may with propriety ask why 
an author who has by his charm of style, and 
ability in the construction of a story of human 
interest, won fame and fortune, should not be en- 
titled to regard his special gifts as an asset. 
We are not aware that when Charles Dickens dis- 
covered that the British public had a pronounced lik- 
ing for his manner, and manifested their apprecia- 
tion with a goodly store of the coin of the realm, 
he deliberately changed his methods, and for fear of 
suffering under the stigma of popularity gave his 
readers something they did not want instead. It has 
never been claimed for Thackeray that when he found 
the public enamoured of his tales of social life he 
tried to rebuke them by reverting to works on eeclesi 
astical subjects; and even Mr. Hall Caine, the present 
most gorgeous flower of the British literary bush, has 
not fled shrieking from his tales of the morbid emo- 
tions just because his bank account proves that the 
people enjoy hysterical romances almost as much as 
they do historical novels. We are inclined to think, 
indeed, that the commercial boot fits more snugly into 
the curves of the other leg. This is shown by the fact 
that in England, as nowhere else in the world, the 
literary agent flourishes. To such a degree has the 
literary profession become a business over the pond 
that a large number of the very suecessful authors 
are in the hands of managers, who take care of their 
interests just as real-estate agents look after the 
rents of great landlords. Nor is it an wneommon thing 
for the British author to sell short his next “ likely-to- 
be-popular ” novel, and to the highest bidder. Of course 
to some extent this is done in this country, but for 
a truly commercially organized literary business, with 
assets of the mind, and with drummers on the road, 
and pullers-in on the highway, commend us to Grub 
Street, where the Trust waxes fat and prosperous, ani 
shows no slightest sign of hard times. If, on the 
other hand, the Academy merely jests—well, let us 
laugh. It is only another British joke with the 
point mislaid. 


The Inspector-General in London announces that 
from his statistics he is inclined to believe that pro- 
meters are becoming more honest. Out of the num- 
bey of new companies promoted between 1892 and 
1900, ranging from 2300 to 5200, only six to thirteen 
per cent. had to go into “compulsory liquidation.” 
To be sure, some of them were pretty wild-catty, such 
as the Klondyke and Columbian Gold Fields Company, 
formed by a clerk named Cannon in a government 
office, who, in the early morning and late afternoon 
hours, bought $10,000 worth of worthless shares and 
sold them to the Dawson City Company, also promoted 
by him, and at the same time invested $13,000 of 
worthless material in behalf of the Dawson Com- 
pany, which he sold to the Klondyke Company. On 
the strength of this, the * directors “—Mr. Cannon— 
made this “the basis for a fictitious increase in the 
valuation of the latter company’s assets, on the face 
of which a fictitious dividend of eighty per cent. was 
declared. and a series of operations on the Stock Ex 
change took place, which involved a large number of 
persons in heavy losses.” It is a wonder how the hu- 
man being can again and again be drawn into these 
520-per-cent. companies, and yet year by year they 
come with their hard-earned savings and throw them 
away, one never learning from his neighbor the old 
lesson. There is one man in this large country of 
ours who knows whereof he speaks, however; for, as 
the serious consideration of the Inspector-Generul 
comes to us, so comes President Roosevelt’s first mes 
sage to Congress, full of good words, of which a few 
are: 

The first essential in determining how to deal with 
the great industrial combinations is knowledge of the 
facts—publicity. In the interest of the public, the 
government should have the right to inspect and ex- 
amine the workings of the great corporations engaged 
in the inter-State business. Publicity is the only sure 
remedy which we can now invoke... . The first requi 
site is knowledge, full and complete—knowledge which 
may be made public to the world. 


If this could be really accomplished, whether by 
State or Federal legislation, the “six to thirteen per 
cent.” would go into compulsory liquidation before 
they got started—long before they declared dividends 
either of 80 per cent. or 520 per cent., long before any 
one could get a chance to put in his little all. And 
in the mean time the really strong and well-founded 
corporations would receive a corresponding amount of 
benefit at the hands of this publicity. 





The stock-market has again failed to develop a de- 
cided tendency, either upward or downward. Weak- 
ness one day has been followed on the next by strength. 
Some stocks declined quite sharply while others rose 
equally sharply. Numerous cross-currents were en- 
countered. Gold exports of nearly $2,000,000, and a 
somewhat firmer tone in the money-market, came on 
days when the published earnings of railroads in every 
section of the country were particularly satisfactory, 
and there was a burst of liquidation when Wall Street, 
reading President Roosevelt’s message, felt quite cheer 
ful. The eminently “ professional” character of the 
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trading in stocks has tended to magnify the importance 
of the various influences bearing on stock values. The 
public is still “ out” of the market. It is true, as the 
advocates of operations for a rise aver, that the publie 
always responds to * bull manipulation,” and that the 
majority of outside speculators will buy stocks after 
prices have risen. But it is undeniable also that the 
public demands a sustained upward movement before 
it permits itself to believe that the rise will continue, 
thereby making commitments on the long side of 
the account profitable. Ii is the leading financiers 
who must in truth lead before the public will follow; 
but they have taken no active interest in the market. 
The trading has therefore been for the most part 
in the hands of the professional traders. These have 
heen divided into cliques and small groups. Some 
favored a rise in certain stocks and worked accord- 
ingly, while others took the bear position. Such specu- 
lators are peculiarly sensitive of rumors and to the 
manipulation of the larger operators. They bought 
Manhattan freely, helping that stock’s advance _be- 
cause of vague talk of a “deal” with the New York 
Central or with the Metropolitan Railway. Amal- 
gamated Copper, on the other hand, was particularly 
weak. It touched the lowest price in its history. 
Liquidation there undoubtedly was, but to assert that 
those insiders who did not sell their holdings at 130 
would do so at 72 is a deadly insult to somebody. 
Notwithstanding the demoralization in the London 
metal-market, there has been no similar decline in the 
price of copper here, so that the price of Amalgamated 
stock appears to have “discounted” a great deal. 
The renewed weakness, however, affected sympatheti- 
cally the rest of the market, and the uncertainty as to 
trade conditions has not been relieved. We know that 
our imports of copper for the year to date have more 
than doubled, compared with the same period last 
year, while our exports in the same time have shrunk 
nearly 90 per cent. It is not denied that the trade is 
not in a satisfactory state, but Wall Street believes 
that when the reduction in the official price of copper 
comes, it will be a disquieting confession of weakness 
on the part of the Amalgamated Company and will 
justify grave doubts as to future profits. 

Wall Street attached special interest to that por- 
tion of the President's message bearing upon the 
Trusts. In general no fault was found with the sug- 
gestion that greater publicity was needed. The de- 
cline of $60 per share in Amalgamated stock in a short 
time makes Mr. Roosevelt’s recommendations strik- 
ingly pertinent. The company was never better than 
a blind pool. The public did not know how much was 
paid for the properties it bought, nor has it ever given 
any accounting of its business. People, to be sure, 
were not compelled to buy the stock, but the high 
rate of dividends was a tacit invitation to investors. 
In the mean time the value of the company’s total capi- 
tal stock has depreciated nearly $90,000,000 in a few 
months. Railroads give valuable information to their 
owners, the stockholders, and the United States Steel 
Corporation has published statements of its earnings, 
without being any the worse for it. It is perfectly 
conceivable that many “ industrials” will not relish 
the letting in of light into their affairs; but no honestly 
managed enterprise need fear the publicity the Presi- 
dent had in mind when he wrote his message. The 
recommendation to increase the power of the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission is precisely what the 
Commission has striven for these many years and pre- 
cisely what the railroads have fought, so that while 
Mr. Reosevelt showed himself fully impressed by the 
advisability of letting well enough alone, speculators 
in stocks are likely to spend uncomfortable moments 
during this session of the Congress. There is bound 
to be much agitation about Trusts and railway con- 
solidations. and we may look for * bear ammunition ” 
from Washington from time to time. 


with his wireless telegraphy “the United States is 
the only big power lagging,” he makes a mistake, and 
proves that, with all his inventive faculties, he is 
not an intelligent observer of men and their ways. 
The United States has done more really for Mr. Mar- 
coni than anybody else, only following out its usual 
and admirable plan of exercising individual, rather 
than governmental, effort. There is no doubt that Mr. 
Marconi’s great discovery has received its chief sub- 
stantial impetus as an invention of practical value 
from the interest manifested in its workings by Mr. 
James Gordon Bennett and his newspaper. It is 
highly probable that had it not been for the Herald's 
demonstration of its practicability in every-day affairs 
the distinguished Italian inventor would have found 
himself to-day far removed from the plane of con- 
sideration which he now enjoys. So, while technical- 
ly and governmentally he may be within the facts, he 
is constructively wrong in his characterization of the 
United States as a laggard. Some day, when he is 
older and wiser, and knows more of a system of govern- 
ment which encourages individual effort, and ties up 
to no spirit of paternalism, he may change his mind, 
and be liberal enough and just enough to give honor 
to whom honor is due. 


The citizens of Athens are greatly disturbed at the 
idea of being forced to read their Bible in modern 
Greek. To many in America it is difficult to conceive 
of such excitement over such a cause, and the news- 
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papers are making fun of the descendants of Socrates. 
And yet there is a perfectly natural reason for objec- 
tion to the change, which applies to us all, and is only 
exaggerated in the case of a hot-headed Southern race. 
We should not throw stones ourselves, for it is not two 
centuries since we burned witches in this country, nor 
two decades since the subjects of Edward the Seventh 
smashed labor-saving machinery; and there is a certain 
historic day in the annals of the history of France 
when each man siew his neighbor because one wanted 
everybody to pray in Latin, and the other wished to 
pray in his own language. The Greek has a venera- 
tion for his original Bible which it might be well to 
have in this country, and the idea of issuing it in a 
different form means to him the taking away of a 
part of its dignity, sacredness, and effectiveness. Ludi- 
crous as the Athenian episode may seem at the mo- 
ment, it has good precedents to explain it, and some 
reasons—sentimental perhaps—to excuse it. Under 
like circumstances and for like reasons, we are dis- 
posed to think we should do very much as the Greeks 
are doing, with this difference, however, that we proba- 
bly would succeed and they probably will not. 

With the late reports of the German police forbid- 
ding long skirts to the women as things unwholesome 
for other people, if not for the women themselves, and 
with the French legislature considering a bill to pro- 
hibit tight lacing earlier than an age which no woman 
will own to, the sex may well be in an anxiety else- 
where. It cannot tell how soon it will be assailed 
throughout the world, and made to dress in obedi- 
ence to a_ scientific ideal, though it may defy the 
police to prove that long skirts bring microbes into 
the house, and may convince legislatures that it is not 
tightly laced; it can always do that. But probably, 
in spite of all that bureaus and senates can do, 
women will still have their own way in matters 
of dress. The only ground on which they can be hope- 
fully approached, in the interest of their own and 
others’ welfare, is the broad ground of the Beautiful. 
They take their stand on that, and if a fashion cannot 
be made out unbecoming, it will remain till it changes 
of itself. Unhappily for science, or even for morality, 
the long skirt is not unbecoming. It is, in fact, very 
graceful, and adds dignity to all sorts of figures, with 
amplitude for the lean. gracility for the fat, height 
for the little, and majesty for the long. Much more 
might be said in its praise than we have room for 
here; but nothing can be said in praise of tight lacing. 
The waist of a wasp or an ant is an ugly thing, and 
to emulate it is a great error, which the Greeks, who 
understood beauty, never committed, if we may be- 
lieve their statues. Seen from any point of view, a 
small waist is a painful and ridiculous solecism, to 
call it nothing worse. But do you ever see it, as the 
eifect of lacing. or did ever any one? The woman does 
not live. though she is said sometimes to die, who can 
be proved from her own admission to be tight laced. 
If her waist is small, it is because Nature, who is not 
always Greek, made it so, and the woman cannot help 
herself; you would not expect her to descend to the 
artifice of enlarging it? Of that folly she would never 
be guilty, and the burden of proof that she is ever 
tight laced must rest with any legislature which pro- 
poses to enact a law against tight lacing. It would 
be a statute of as little validity as one against foot- 
binding in the Chinese Empire, where every lady could 
convince the administration that her feet grew of just 
the size that the administration saw. Mere supposi- 
tion in such cases, or common fame, will not do; 
people fancy and say all sorts of things; and with an 
emotional French legislature the small waist has really 
nothing to fear, whatever the long skirt may dread 
in the German Empire. If it can be established a form 
of lése-majesté there, of course it must go, or go to 
jail; but probably even in the German Empire nothing 
short of the testimony of the microbe itself could 
avail to convict the long skirt of spreading infectious 
disease. 





A composer who selects as a subject for musical] 
treatment such a work as that drama which Aristotle 
regarded as “the model and supreme masterpiece of 
tragedy * —the “Oedipus” of Sophocles — must be 
credited at least with courage. When the composer 
is a musician of attainments and considerable repu- 
tation, the issue is likely to be interesting—it may 
be, memorable. Max Schillings, whose symphonic pro- 
logue to “ Oedipus ” was performed last week for the 
first time in New York by the Philharmonic Society, 
is such a composer. After Richard Strauss (who bulks 
upon the Teutonic musical horizon to a regrettable 
extent), he is easily the most conspicuous, as he is 
one of the youngest, of contemporary German music- 
makers. His prelude to ‘“ Ingwelde”—a work of 
singular and most penetrating beauty—has been made 
fairly familiar to us by Mr. Van der Stucken and Mr. 
Paur, and the “ Oedipus ” music was played in Chicago 
last January by Mr. Theodore Thomas’s orchestra. 
The * Oedipus” prologue was composed for a_per- 
formance of Sophocles’s play which was given two 
years ago at the Schiller Theater in Berlin. Let it be 
said at. the outset that. most notable and interesting 
as was the experiment, the result is somewhat dis- 
appointing-—perhaps inevitably so. Through no fault 
of his own, Herr Schillings is neither a Beethoven 
nor « Wagner, and a composer must needs be, we 
should say, one or the other of these if he would in- 
terpret musically, with any adequate eloquence, Sopho- 


cles’s stupendous tragedy. He should have simplicity, 
which Herr Schillings indubitably has not; he should 
have austerity, and Herr Schillings is effusive; he 
should have majesty of utterance, and Herr Schillings 
is often ineffectual. Above all, he should have “ the 
grand style ”—and this, oddly enough, Herr Schillings, 
within closely defined limits, commands. He has, too, 
virility, individuality, pathos, magnetism, dramatic 
vividness, and—as was to be expected—consummate 
musicianship. His “symphonic prologue” is admi- 
rable music, gua music. As a prelude to “ Oedipus ” it 
is scarcely convincing. 


Mr. Richard Mansfield has done his profession a 
service by two recent utterances—one dealing with the 
amusing contention of the St. James’s Gazette that 
the American stage has a coarsening effect on the 
British actor; another by asserting the actor’s need 
of cordial recognition frem his audiences if he is to 
do his best work. In the first instance, Mr. Mans- 
field’s utterance is all the more to the liking of the 
American theatre-goer in that he does not take the 
charge too seriously. He regards the ebullition as 
amusing rather than of serious importance, and his 
sarcasm, as he instances the great array of English 
actors of the highest type who have found an appre- 
ciation here greater than they ever received at home, 
is delightful. He speaks also with a nice discrimina- 
tion when he notes that while Irving and Terry, the 
very flower of the British stage, have been here sea- 
son after season without any manifest deterioration 
of their powers to please or of the exquisite refinement 
of their art, Mr. Beerbohm Tree, who seems to be 
to the taste of London, has not found it profitable to 
return. He dwells with charming satire upon the al- 
leged “ruin” of the art of Duse, Bernhardt, Coquelin, 
and of Salvini, “ who starved in England, but who got 
rich in America.” He has not found that it was the 
United States that has given the most cordial recep- 
tion to the boisterous methods of Wyndham, nor does 
he think that the coarsening of Mr. and Mrs. Kendall 
is due to an exclusive American appreciation of such 
a play as “ The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” for instance. 

Mr. Mansfield did not quote Sir Henry Irving’s com- 
ment on the St. James’s Gazette observations, in which 
the eminent English actor said that— 





The parochial priggishness which solemnly pro- 
nounces an adverse opinion upon a great public, to 
me, is colossal, amazing! I have been associated for 
nearly fifty years with great actors, and among the 
greatest I should number Charlotte Cushman, Edwin 
Booth, and Joseph Jefferson. Where were these actors 
trained? In America, and by a spontaneous and in- 
spiring public—and no public can be more alert to the 
delicacies. subtleties, and refinement of the actors’ art. 





It is quite possible that our guest feels more deeply 
the stigma of the Gazette’s utterance than the Ameri- 
can actor, who has no ties of nationality whatsoever 
with the “parochial prig,’ and may therefore pass 
his observations by with a quiet smile. 


A far more important question was involved in Mr. 
Mansfield’s complaint concerning the coldness of audi- 
ences. No man who has ever appeared as a speaker 
before the public, either as an actor or as an orator, 
will venture to gainsay the truth of Mr. Mansfield’s 
intimation that much of an actor’s success is involved 
in the attitude of his audience. A cold audience to 
whom all is given and by which nothing is returned 
is depressing in its influence, and its coldness reacts 
upon the artist in such fashion as utterly to destroy 
that enthusiasm for his work which is essential to his 
art. Public speakers know how hard a trial it is 
to speak for ten minutes before an array of stolid faces. 
It is like hurling one’s self impotently against the 
rugged front of a stone wall—but where there is a re- 
sponse, when a sympathy between speaker and lis- 
tener is established, the labor becomes a pleasure, and 
from the minds of those before him the mere tele- 
pathy of situation elicits and fructifies new ideas, 
new phrases, and produces real eloquence. A great 
cration is as often to the credit of the audience as 
to the orator; a great impersonation gains in strength, 
color, and warmth by the participation in its spirit 
of those who merely sit and watch. Mr. Mansfield 
speaks with authority upon the subject, and when he 
makes such an appeal on behalf of his art, it will be 
well for us, as well as for him, if we listen, and so 
amend our ways as to discard our blasé attitude, and 
occasionally show our enthusiasm for work well done, 
which shall be quite as much of a credit to ourselves 
as an aid and inspiration to the man who toils that 
we may find pleasure while in his company. 


The unhappy news comes from Washington that the 
Declaration of Independence has vanished. The text 
and signatures of the immortal document have faded 
away, and that potent instrument by which our fore- 
fathers proclaimed themselves free and independent 
citizens is little more than a bit of parchment. Even 
the bold and vigorous autograph of John Hancock 
has become but a ghostly memory. No doubt this. un- 
toward happening will give rise to a variety of emo- 
tions in the human breast. The autograph - hunter 
will regret it deeply, because a great collection of great 
signatures has passed away. The Anti-Imperialist 
will find in it an omen that our liberties are no long- 
er what they once were, and we may expect a sonnet 
or two upon the subject from certain famous quills, 
telling us how, as we have departed from the path 
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of principle, so has the enunciation of that principle 
in very shame taken itself away that it might no long- 
er stand before the world a living mockery. Others 
wi!l see in it a tactful act on the part of Time to re- 
move the material evidence of our break with the 
mother-country at the moment when she and we are 
beginning to clasp hands once more across the seas in 
an enduring comradeship. But the vast majority of 
us will see in it only the perishable quality of material 
things, which only serves to emphasize the imperish- 
ability of the things of the spirit, for the Declaration 
of Independence is only gone as a document. The 
spirit back of it still lives, stronger, more vital to the 
world than ever; more triumphantly true after a hun- 
dred and twenty-five years of trial than when first 
it entered into the souls of the patriots of 76. And 
this in itself is a good thing. Lament as we may the 


_ havoe time has wrought with the paper, if this havoc 


impress upon our minds that the material thing van- 
ishes and that the spiritual thing is the only immor- 
tal thing in life, we can stand the loss for the greater 
gain of the moral. 





The decisions of the United States Supreme Court in 
the Philippine case and the last of the Porto-Rican 
eases do not change the status of the islands as fixed 
by the earlier insular decisions. The Court holds that 
the Philippines became ours, just as Porto Rico did, 
by the ratification of the treaty of peace, and the pay- 
ment by the government of $20,000,000. This being so, 
it follows under the former decisions that the islands 
are not foreign territory, and that, therefore, Dingley 
duties cannot be collected on goods coming from them 
te this country. All duties, therefore, which have 
been collected on goods entering the United States 
from the archipelago must be refunded by the Trea- 
sury. Imposts have also been collected on goods en- 
tering the islands from this country under the mil- 
itary or Executive schedule. These, too, must be re- 
funded. The law is now settled that Congress may 
impose a tariff tax in a territory which is not uniform 
with the tariff charge imposed in the States, but that 
Congress alone can act in the premises. If it neg- 
lects its duty or its opportunity, goods passing to and 
fro between the States and the territory enter free 
of taxes. The Porto-Rican case just decided holds 
that a tax collected in a territory which is part of 
the United States is not an export tax. All the in- 
sular cases are now out of court, and Congress alone 
is responsible for the future of the island. 


The news from the city of Mexico concerning the 
Pan-American Congress in session there is quite con- 
vincing of the utter futility of the attempt to unite 
the South-American and Central-American states in 
any sort of a bond, or cure their unreasonable sus- 
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picions of this country. Chile, which is full of en- 
terprise, wants an international bank and an inter- 
national railway, but is utterly opposed to any gen- 
eral arbitration agreement which is not limited to 
future causes of quarrel. Argentina, Bolivia, and Peru 
want general arbitration for the past and the present, 
as well as for the future. The delegates from this 
country have been instructed to keep in the back- 
ground, in order not to sharpen the feeling of hos- 
tility towards us, and they have obeyed. But advices 
received in Washington indicate that Spanish-Amer- 
ican opinion of us has not been modified, and that 
nothing of importance is expected from this latest 
attempt to organize a happy American family. 


The new Vanderbilt baby demonstrates anew the 
need in this country for a court circular. There seems 
to be a live interest in his august person, else we should 
not be regaled with so many items concerning his 
past, present, and future; concerning his food and his 
table manners; concerning his clothes and their fit. 
As long as this interest exists it should be met au- 
thoritatively and not in the haphazard fashion which 
has characterized most of the public reports relative 
to his career. When, for instance, one publication 
tells us that he wears a pink peignoir of China silk at 
breakfast, while another states that the garment was 
a blue Mother Hubbard constructed of dimity, some 
confusion is likely to arise in the public mind as to the 
precise fact, which is unjust to one who seems to be 
a very worthy and sensible young man at the thresh- 
old of his career. If he is to stand in the public eye 
at all, it is only fair to him that he should stand 
right, and when within the next six months the 
newspapers begin—as they are sure to do-—to herald 
the arrival of his first tooth, there should be some 
official statement of the facts, lest his eager fellow- 
citizens. whose cyes are glued upon him, shall be 
unable to learn definitely whether it is an upper or a 
lower. an eye or a wisdom, that he has deemed worthy 
of his attention. Incidentally, we congratulate the 
young gentleman upon his career as far as it has 
gone. He has achieved much already. He has been 
born, in the first place, which is an important event 
in evervbody’s life, and young Vanderbilt has done 
it successfully. He has shown remarkable business 
sagacity, for one so young, in the choice of his parents, 
and in every way up to this writing has given evidence 
that he is a worthy descendant of the original Cor- 
nelius, who was a valuable citizen, an able man, a 
constructive genius, and the worthy winner of all 
the good things the world showered in his lap. 


The other scions of our millionaires are giving signs 
that they, too, are busying themselves with real af- 
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fairs. The idea that just because he happens to b 
well off the young man of the present day devotes 
himself wholly to pleasure is not tenable, because not 
justified, except in so far as these young men find 
real pleasure in work. We have noted recently that 
Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., with his friend, Mr. Fox- 
hall Keene, is embarking in a practical and commend- 
able manner in the manufacture of automobiles. Mr. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, despite his riches, has become an 
inventor, and his devices tind much favor among those 
who would be disposed to view them most critically; 
while Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has organized and 
built up a Bible class which would be the envy of all 
other Sunday-school teachers if envy were not forbidden 
them. It is stated that from small beginnings young 
Mr. Rockefeller has so marvellously developed his 
class that the church in which it is held is too small 
by far to hold all who flock to hear his exposition of 
the meaning of the Scriptures; and from such reports 
of the young man’s utterances as we have been able 
to read in the publie prints, we judge that he is doing 
a great work in a finely sane and useful manner. All 
of which is an encouraging sign, indicating as it does 
that the young-manhood of our country is not being 
smothered under an avalanche of wealth, or deterred 
from the accomplishment of things worth doing by 
too close a devotion to the delights of the cotillon or 
the pleasures of the town. 


It appears that society in England, from King Ed- 
ward down, is much perplexed over Sir Thomas and 
the challenging for the America’s Cup. Sir Thomas is 
ready to challenge again and yet again for the trophy, 
but he is willing to give way to another if that other 
is ready. Then it would seem from the somewhat 
heated reports that come to us that the Royal Yacht 
Squadron is looking for a man to build a boat to 
challenge under its auspices. ‘That is good; too. We 
like the Royal Yacht Squadron in this country. It 
composes a group of sportsmen as fine in their metal 
as the world contains. We like Sir Thomas, too.*. He 
may sell tea, but they say it is good tea. At all 
events, he builds good boats, he fights a good sports- 
manlike fight, and he takes his beating with a genial 
smile, a word of praise for the winner, and a state- 
ment that he will try, try again. But rumor further 
says that the Royal Yacht Squadron will have none 
of Sir Thomas, and that if the King wants to urge him 
on the Squadron, the Squadron, or part of it, will 
get up and go across the street and build another 
house. We have nothing to say regarding the reguia- 
tions of English society and English sportsmen, but, 
knowing Sir Thomas pretty well by this time, we are 
inclined to back up the King, who is, all things con- 
sidered, as fine a sportsman as the world knows to-day. 














The Point of View. 


THEY stood in a closet dark and grim, 
Two caddie bags, lone and forgotten quite ; 

Long time they had suffered the twilight dim, 
Long time had been banished the glad sun- 

light: 

Of sole leather sturdy and stanch was he 
And stiffly dignified and aw fat; 

Of yielding Russia and slight was she, 


And she leaned on him in the usual way. 


Refrain: 
“They seem to be having great fun out there, 
Ohe and oho,” said she, said she. 
‘‘You see, it is Christmas, my lady fair, 
Ohe and oho,” said he, said he. 
““ Ah me, how gayly the glasses clink: 


Hear the merry laugh as the toast they drink ; 








“Do you remember when first we met 
And I loaned you my brassey spoon ?” 
said he. 
“T recall,” she said, “ that the grass was wet 
And we both sought shelter beneath a tree.”’ 
Said he, “‘I loved you that day at sight; 
As your abject slave I was quick enrolled.” 
Said she, “I was looking a perfect fright, 


And as for you, you were very bold.” 


Refrain: 
“What a time they are having with wine and 
song, 
Ohe and oho,” said she, said she. 
“°Tis a proper way in a Christmas throng, 
Ohe and oho,”’ said he, said he. 


‘‘For them no doubt that is very true, 


I suppose somewhere there’s a smile and But what about me and what about you? 


wink, 


Ohe and oho,” said she, said she. 


Must we be content with their point of view? 


Ohe and oho,” said she, said she. 


By Kirke La Shelle 


“‘There’s a time for everything, lady mine, 
And Christmas is but one day,” said he; 
“So hurrah, I say, for the wine and song, 
And the joy that comes with the Christmas 
tree.”’ 
Said she, ‘‘I am growing so old and worn 
I can feel my wrinkles, I do declare.”’ 
Said he, ‘‘To me you’re a summer morn, 


And sunlight and roses are not more fair.” 


Refrain: 

“I wish we were sharing their Christmas fun, 

Ohe and oho,” said she, said she, 
“They'll come back to us when the winter’s 

done, 

Ohe and oho,” said he, said he. 
‘I suppose, after all, your view is best, 
Tho’ they might have improved this bridal nest ; 
Such a honey-moon is a terrible test, 


Ohe and oho,” said she, said she. 
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MRS. FRANK J. GOULD 


Miss Helen Margaret Kelly and Jay Gould’s youngest son were married Monday, December 2, Rev. Dr. David H. Greer officiating. The bride, 
who is a granddaughter of the late Eugene Kelly, is in her eighteenth year; Mr. Gould is not yet twenty-four. The 
bride’s own income is said to be over $50,000; her husband’s fortune is upward of $20,000,000 
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Chimmie Fadden: The Story of a Christmas Play 


se EFORE I has fully recovered,” says Mr. 
Paul, “from de werness of spirit pro- 
duced,” he says, “by de Horse Show 
boxes, [ has to contemplate de equal vanity 
of Christmas boxes.” 
** Nonsense!” says Miss Fannie. 

“Woise dan nonsense.” says Mr. Paul; “it’s un- 
justable extravagance,” he says. “ I finds in one stock- 
ing a match-box I don’t want, and in de odder a cigar- 
ette-box I has no use for. Derein,” he says, “ dey is 
like de Horse Show boxes; “cept,” he says, “dey is 
more costly: for I sends up peens of praise if T lands 
de gift of a ten-dollar match-box at a cost of less dan 
a tousand.” 

‘You should let your frens know,” says Miss Fan- 
nie, “ what you do need and do want.” 

“What I needs,” says Mr. Paul, * | manages by de 
excise of trift to get for meself; but what I wants 
I can’t get, and de owner never gives me.” 

“It sounds like a_ riddle,’ says Miss Fannie. 
* What’s de answer?” she says. 

“Tl tell de answer,” says Whiskers. ‘“ Paul must 
be Sandy Claus dis year. I’m to act in de play.” 

“Let Burton be Sandy Claus,” says Mr. Paul. 
* Burton has a bunch of chestnuts what would trun 
de children into 
blue fits of 
laughs,” he says. 

“Don’t be steer- 
ical, Paul,” says 
Mr. Burton — and 
on de_ level he’s 
just as comic as a 
letter box. sds 
acts in de _ play, 
too; so Sandy is 
up to you.” 

Mr. Paul says it 
was a go, and he 
began getting as 
next as two shin- 
gles on a_ roof; 
bote on de Sandy 


Claus and de 
stoige manager 


games. He had a 
mug from a_ real 
teeater fix de hair, 
eyebrows, — whisk- 
ers, and nose of 
Sandy so dey 
would all come 
off in a pull; and 
he was dead keen 
on all de layout of 
de stoige, in de 
music-room. 

Duchess Says 
dere was some 
nonsense up, for 
Mr. Paul never 
took such interest 
in anyting for a 
proper poipose. I 
couldn’t see any 
fly racket in de 
game, but Duchess 
was not born in 
Hoboken, nor yes- 
terday; so I just 
sawed wood like 
dere was notting 
doing. Dere was 
plenty of wood for 
a saw-mill. 

De play = was 
called “ Above and 


Below Stairs.” 
Ever see it? No? 
You was born 


lucky! It’s a Eng- 
lish play, and as 
funny as a_ sore 
tumb. Whiskers 
picked it out be- 
cause dere is a 
part for him where he gets gay wit de Wily Widdy. 
Yes, dose two is all snug again. Two of de parts dey 
couldn't get nobody to play, de Loidy’s Maid and 
Valet, cause dey was songs witout woids;—and no 
singing. Notting to do but get discovered behind a 
sereen 

One of dese days a fly mug will write a play where 
somebody is discovered in front of a sereen, instead 
of behind, and he'll pay de national debt wit his win- 
nings. 

Well, Miss Fannie tells me and Duchess to play 
dose parts, and den Mr. Paul he got busier dan a 
copper wit a Reformer on his track. He fussed and 
fussed at rehoisals till he fixed to suit himself just 
de place and time me and Duchess was to go on. 
All de while Duchess was piping him off like she 
Was saving “ Nous rerrons!’ Dat’s French for one 
kind of * What t’ell!” 

Listen: [ tink I'll take a day off and write a play 
meself. It’s only one kind of lying—and all kinds 
is easy. All dat was doing in our play was a Duke-—— 
Whiskers--a Coinel—Mr. Burton—and a Countess— 
de Wily Widdy—and bote gents wanted her for dere 
steady. See? Each gent puts up de same job on de 
odder, to get him copped kissing de Maid behind de 
sereen: but each gives de odder de double cross by 
tipping de Valet to take his place behind de screen. 
Countess gets on to part of de plot, tinks Duke is to 
he behind de sereen, so Countess tries to take Maid’s 
place. Bote gents gets on to dat twist. and dey tries 
to get behind de sereen, so de whole push spars for 
openings till de screen is toppled. All dis is at a 
bal maskay, so nobody don’t know who’s who, till 





Vale? and Maid is discovered kissing each odder when 
de screen is trun down. Den Countess sends Coinel 
on his way, to dance jigs to mile-stones, and declares 
herself de Duke’s steady. See? 

“Where is de fun?’ says Duchess. “If it was a 
French play Countess would be behind de screen tink- 
ing de Duke was dere, and be discovered kissing de 
Valet; or de Coinel would try to kiss de Maid, and 
find he was kissing Countess; or M’sieu le Duke would 
tink he was kissing Countess, and really be kissing de 
Waid: or—” 

“On your way!” I says. “To de steeples wit you!” 
I says. ‘“ Doesn’t nobody never kiss de proper party 
in France?” [ says. 

“Of a soitainty,” she says. ‘“ Sometimes—by mis- 
take. But never in plays, cause de playwriter has de 
fun all in his own hands. Surely, de English is one 
idiot,” she says, “to take de trouble to write a play 
and make it as stupid as real life. What it is,” she 
says, “for a maid to kiss a valet? Mon Dieu! does 
one go to de play to see such a ting? One might save 
de cost of tickets, stop to home, and take a peep below 
stairs, if one has no soul above de affair of a maid 
and a valet. Bah!’ she says. 

Say. forn folks is queer. What? 





‘*“Who’ll do me Part?’’ I says 


Every time we rehoised de play Mr. Paul made me 
and Duchess turn our backs to de audince when de 
sereen tumbled. 

“What for?” says Miss Fannie. “If dey turns dere 
backs de audinee won't know who is discovered.” , 

“For sure dey will,” he says. ‘ Dere will be a 
call before de ecoitain. and de audince will see de 
players witout dere masks on.” 

“It is a new kind of play,” says Miss Fannie. 
“to hold back de danymong till after de fall of de 
coitain. But I spose you has good reasons, Paul,” she 
says. 

“ De best ever.” he says. 

Well, on Christmas all de swell kids about our place 
comes to Little Miss Fannie’s tree party, and dere 
pas and mas, and big brodders and sisters, chases 
along wit de kids, and dere was joy for fair. 

Wait a minute: I’m tinking if it wasn’t for de 
kiddies we’d all give Christmas de long farewell, and 
send Sandy Claus to de tall timber. It would be, “ On 
your way, Sandy!” for sure, if we didn’t tink de lit- 
tle ones would miss him. 

I’m not whistling tru me side combs when [I tell 
you dat. I’ve seen Christmas trees of all sorts. I’ve 
seen ‘em in little tenement rooms where de fadders and 
modders go shy of enough to eat, so as to squeak out 
a few dimes for a twig of a tree, and some candy and 
toys for de kids. Dey looks as happy as de kids when 
dey passes out de presents: and like as not forgets 
dey is hungrvy—when de little one’s eyes sparkle at de 
tings Sandy has fetched. 

I’ve seen Little Miss Fannie’s tree, where de kids 
dat trot in her class get de pick of de toy shops. wit 


a few tings from de jeweller’s chipped in for sweet- 
eners. De game’s de same at bote ends of de line. 
It’s de joy of de little ones—in parlor or tenement— 
dat makes de old folks forget dey has had too much to 
eat—or not enough! 

Mr. Paul wasn’t funny—he didn’t try to be—when 
he passes out de presents to de youngsters. He made 
‘em tink he was de real Sandy; and he says quiet little 
tings to ’em, like he can, what made some of de old 
folks misty about de eveglasses. 

When dat was over, de grown-ups chases into de 
music-room, where de stojge was, and de play was 
started. Tings went to beat a French shuffer on a 
steam racing bubble; Miss Fannie back of de stoige 
on one side, Mr. Paul in his Sandy make-up, on de 
odder. Just before it was time for me and Duchess to 
go on, tru a door de audince couldn’t see, and take 
our places back of de sereen, [ heard Duchess give 
a little squeel, and fall like she’d been knocked 
out. 

“What is de matter!” says Miss Fannie. I heard 
her across de stoige. 

“* Mon Dieu!” says Duchess, “I has broke me ankle. 
I cannot stand.” 

“What shall we do!” cries Miss Fannie, near trun- 
hing a fit wit 
noivousness. 

“Madam must 
be so obliging as 
to take me place,” 
moans Duchess. 

“ Very well,” 
says Miss Fannie, 
and she takes de 
pink domino and 
mask off Duchess, 
and puts ’em on 
herself. 

Just den Mr. 
Paul whispers in 
me ear: “ Chames, 
de butler has taken 
too much egg-nog. 
You must hurry 
and get him out of 
de way.” 

“T will,” I says, 
“when I has done 
me turn in de 
play.” 

“At once 
whispers. 

“Who'll do me 
part?” I says. 

“TT will,” he 
says. He drops de 
Sandy make-up, 
yanks me _ pink 
nighty off, gets 
into it, slaps on me 
mask, and scoots. 

I chases to find 
Perkins, de butler 
—and stumbles on 
him piping de show 
tru a crack in de 
door, sober as a 
bull pup! 

Say. I tinks 
what t’ell, chases 
back to de stoige, 
just as Mr. Paul 
slides up to Miss 
fannie, behind de 
screen. 

Well, when de 
screen fell dey 
turns dere backs 
to de audince, and 
Mr. Paul lifts his 
mask just as Miss 
Fannie lifts hers. 
Honest, she was 
struck paralyzed 
when she seen who 
it was. He wasn’t. 
He bends over her, and gives her a kiss square as 
ever one was give. I let down de coitain. 

Mr. Paul makes one jump to where I was, and 
hustles me into de domino; Duchess jumps to Miss 
Fannie, and takes her domino, and gets into it in 
one, two, tree motions. 

De audince was calling for de players, and we goes 
out; me and Duchess behind de swells, of course; 
Duchess limping like she had bote feet sawed off. 

On de level, tings had happened so quick not a soul 
but de four of us tumbled dat we had done a lightening 
change act. 

Miss Fannie comes to me wit her face red as fire, 
and she says, “ Chames, why did you not go on?” 

“T had a stoige fright, Miss Fannie,” I says, “ and 
I couldn’t have moved if a battle-ship had butted me.” 

“It is very. very strange,” she says, looking from 
me to Mr. Paul, “ dat you and Hortense was bote dis- 
abled at de last second.” 

“To not blame ’em,” savs Mr. Paul. “ Chames and 
Hortense were but de lowly instruments,” he says, 


!” he 


“whereby Providence sometimes grants even de least 


deserving what he don’t need, but what he wants most 
uncommon.” 

She give him a look T couldn’t explain to you if [ 
tried a tousand vears, and left, wit her eyes shiney 
wit tears—of rage, I spose. 

Dat night Duchess was doing faney steps, and I says 
to her, * Me dear,” I says, “ your ankle got well very 
suddent. What cured it?” I says. 

“T bandaged it wit dis,” she says, and she flashed 
a crisp, long green ten at me. 

EDWARD W. TOWNSEND. 
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The Summer 


I 
A QUESTION OF DEARNESS 


ss CAN’T write you, ‘ Dear Mrs. Myrtle,’ and you 
do want me to write to you, when you go away 
after the wedding.” This was tentative, 
though I did not put it as a question. I had 
not the faintest idea whether she wanted me 
to write ‘to her er not. 

“Yes,” she answered, quickly, “ I do—as ‘dear Mrs. 
Myrtle.’ Everybody else does.” 

* That’s why I can’t.” 

“No?” Her tone was of that cool kind which is in- 
tended to chill, and before which one must either re- 
treat or rapidly advance. 

“No,” I echoed, not retreating; “I think I shall 
write you, ‘ Dear Cynthia.’ ” 

“You mustn't!” She spoke hastily, and I saw that 
my advance had been rapid enough to throw her de- 
fences into some confusion. 

“Or,” I went on, “if you object to my calling you 
by your first name, Ul simply call you ‘ Dear.” 
In my turn I adopted a cool and masterful tone, such 
as we can all adopt when the enemy is flying before 
us. 

“You'll embarrass me if you talk like that. Why 
can’t you treat me just as everybody 
else does?” 

* Because then you wouldn't care for 
me more than for everybody e'se. You 
do like me well enough for me to call 
you Cynthia, don’t you?” IT waited 
anxiously for her reply, afraid I had 
gone a step too far. 

“You have no right to ask such 
questions.” 

* Please say,” I pleaded, humbly. 

“W-e-l-l, yes, then; but you must 
stop.” 

“Very well, I will—dear. No, I 
didn’t mean to say that,” I added, in 
sudden fear, and some awkwardness. 

| thought I saw her eyes flash in 
the dark; but after a short silence she 
answered me in a gently forgiving, al- 
most patronizing tone, which was much 
worse than flashing eyes, * No, I don’t 
think you did.” 

I began te regret my hasty retreat. 
jt had put her miles away from me. 
“It was awkward,” I mused, for her 
benefit, “ but I believe I did mean to 
say it—to say it gracefully, that is. 
his way— Dear!’ Do you see? I 
repented of my awkwardness, not of 
the ‘dear, dear.” Then being again 
attacked with terror, I hastened to 
add: “It’s a capital D, such as you 
write to John Wanamaker for samples 
with— Dear Sir,” you know: not the 
dear which presumes for me a_ place 
to which [ may, it is true, aspire, but 
which no one knows better than I that 
I have not gained.” I ended breath- 
less, anxious, wishing that there were 
a little more light, in order that by her 
face I might judge how my words had 
appealed to her. 

Mrs. Myrtle laughed slightly, and I 
was reassured. She had a laugh that 
was pleasant to hear; it was especial- 
ly pleasant to hear now. 

*T suppose you think that when 
one’s explanations are — ingenious 
enough, one may say almost = any- 
thing,” she said. 

“ If one were only sure of one’s ex- 
planations, before one committed one’s 
indiscretions,” I replied, mournfully. 
“But it is only when T am really 
blameless that Fate vouchsafes me in- 
genious explanations —and there are 
so many other times.” 

“The fireflies are almost gone,” Mrs. 
Myrtle remarked. “ A month ago, when I first came 
to Thorwood, they were thick. We must go into the 
parlor.” 

At the door she turned back to me. “ Please talk 
to some of the others. People are beginning to notice 
the preference.” 

“ Whose preference?” I asked, ingenuously. 

“Well, I like—” Mrs. Myrtle’s breath seemed gone. 
She walked into the parlor, and taking the chair 
terry offered her, talked to him in her most gracious 
voice. I did not mind. Berry was not a man to make 
cne jealous. 

I felt grateful to her for her tact in talking to 
him, feeling sure that it was tact and not accident. 
It did not occur to me at the time that, even while 
[ appreciated Mrs. Mrytle’s talking to Berry instead 
of to a more interesting man, I sat down beside Miss 
Ryder, whom I judged to be the most interesting girl 
in the room, after Mrs. Myrtle. This is what girls 
call acting just like a man. 

After I had shown preference to others for half an 
hour or so, I tried to get a few more words alone with 
Mrs. Myrtle; but she seemed a little offish, and I was 
unsuceessful. I left Thorwood in a less exuberant 
frame of mind than I had enjoyed at certain times 
during the evening. Indeed, [ felt snubbed, in an 
intangible way, and resolved not to call again for 
some time—a week, say; or, at least, this being Mon- 
day, until Saturday. ; 

It is a curious phenomenon, and one which I cannot 
try to explain, that if Man desires greatly to see 
Woman, and if Woman treats Man with coldness and 
cruelty. such as would denote her not at all sensible 
to Man’s attractions, Man forthwith decides to be 
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revenged on Woman by depriving himself of the 
pleasure of visiting her for a certain number of days. 
This philosophic reflection came to me Wednesday 
morning: Wednesday afternoon I drove out again to 
Thorwood, Philosophy has often saved me from need- 
less suffering. 

Philosophy is not everything, however. I found Mrs. 
Myrtle more than philosophy. Mrs. Myrtle was cool; 
Mrs. Myrtle received me in a matter-of-fact, not to 
say commonplace, way; Mrs. Myrtle sat down at one 
end of the porch, and neither in words nor in manner 
invited me to sit down at the same end. That is how 
it came about that I, who had forgiven Mrs. Mrytle; 
I, who had come out expressly to see Mrs. Myrtle; I, 
who greatly wished to make Mrs. Myrtle like me—sat 
down by Miss Ryder at the other end of the porch. 
The cheap moralizer about women will of course ex- 
claim that I had chosen the wisest course to pique 
her; but the cheap moralizer about women is like- 
ly to lead astray those that harken to his teach- 
ings, 

Miss Ryder looked at me contemplatively. 

“Well, am I worth cultivating?” I asked. 

Her jook became a little more personal. “ You’re 
eccentric "—the intonation was none too flattering— 
“but I think you're interesting.” 





“Then why have you never talked to me before?” 
I asked, plaintively, though I knew. 

*“ Because you have never shown the least desire 
to have me.” Apparently she knew, too. 

“Then why do you to-day?” I did not vainly seek 
to battle with her assertion, . 

“Well, circumstances and curiosity.” She looked 
at me again, somewhat as one looks at the tattooed 
man in the circus. 

“ Have you made up your mind yet,” I asked, after 
giving her ample time, “ whether I am worth culti- 
vating ?” 

“ Decidedly not, unless it were reciprocal.” 

Miss Ryder was more interesting than I had thought. 
I almost began to stop wishing | were with Mrs. Myr- 
tle. “That is well,” I thought to myself; “the time 
passes more pleasantly; it may render Mrs. Myrtle 
less anxious for me to show preference for others 
(prudence may not be so imperative in her demands 
if the interest is not entirely simulated), and ‘of it 
all I can arrogate much virtue to myself with Mrs. 
Myrtle when next we speak.” 

I had reached these comfortable conclusions, and 
was about to seek a pretext for joining Mrs. Myrtle 
and demanding her appreciation of my self-sacrifice, 
when the surrey was driven up to the door, and four 
of the girls got in to drive to town, of whom Mrs. 
Myrtle was one. 

My self-complaceney vanished. It has the unstable 
quality of my philosophy. I forget what Miss Ryder 
and I talked about then. Her eyes did not speak 
again that I remember, nor did I, much; and I am 
afraid IT bored her. 

I have noticed, since, how very curiously my appre- 
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ciation of Miss Ryder varies. When I am talking to 
Mrs. Myrtle, and she—being kind to me—asks me what 
I think of Miss Ryder, I answer that she is a very 
nice girl, When Mrs. Myrtle is talking to a girl, 
or to some man who [I know bores her, and Miss 
Ryder is talking nicely to me, I appreciate her even 
more. But when Mrs. Myrtle is talking to some pain- 
fully interesting man, who says things that I would 
like to have said, or sings charming love-songs, or, 
worse yet, touching love-songs, then— whether Miss 
Ryder is ‘talking nicely to me or not—I do not care 
for Miss Ryder at all. 

After the surrey had gone, I wished to go too, at 
once; but, as often happens under such circumstances, 
I seemed to be able to find no excuse for it. IL could 
not go when I had said nothing for a long time; and 
after making a remark I always waited in hopes of 
making two or three more before arising and taking 
my departure. Time slipped slowly on, and when at 
last [ clambered into my buckboard it was with the 
consciousness of an afternoon wasted. As I picked up 
the reins I saw the surrey returning, and waited for 
it to come up the narrow drive, between the high 
banks. It was near the top, when Miss Ryder called 
from the porch, “ Drive down over the bank.” 

Recklessly I did it. It was plainly a grand-stand 
play, but grand-stand plays are sooth- 
ing sometimes. For an instant the 
buckboard balanced on one wheel, then 
righted; but in that instant there 
came a chorus of cries from the surrey 
in various keys: one—the one I was 
listening for--came clear, “Oh, you 
idiot!” without a note of the tender 
anxiety that I should have liked; and 
“idiot!” with a wealth of adjectives 
was the word I applied to myself all 
the way home. 


II 
BENEATH THE PINE 


“No, don’t let’s sit under this tree,” 
T said to My Katharine, moving tow- 
ards another. 

She stopped stock-still. ‘“‘ Why not?” 
she demanded. “This looks a very 
good one to me.” 

“Yes, there’s nothing the matter 
with the tree,” I assented; “but it’s 
sacred to Mrs. Myrtle. This is where 
we always sit when we wander out 
into the gloaming. 

“ How tactless of you!” My Katha- 
rine said, walking on, nevertheless, af- 
ter me. 

“Ts it?” I asked, not entirely con- 
vinced. Afterwards when I told Mrs. 
Myrtle of it, she exclaimed, ** How 
nice!” so I am still of two minds con- 
cerning it. 

Miss Kitty stopped beneath a pine, 
its branches trimmed high from the 
ground. 

“Here is another good tree,” she 
said, “ unless,” with an upward tip of 
the nose, “it too is sacred to another 
person than yourself.” 

“No, indeed! It is true I sat out 
here yesterday afternoon with Miss 
Ryder; but ”—TI hastened to assure 
her—‘“ Miss Ryder is not one to 
sanctify trees.” I looked up at it, 
showing black against the twinkling 
stars. “ Yes, it is still a common tree 
that any one may sit under.” 

I took off my coat, and spread it, 
inside out, against the trunk, that My 
Katharine’s dress might not touch 
pitch and be defiled, and lay down my- 
self on the spongy pine-needles at her 


I sat down by Miss Ryder at the other end of the Porch feet. 


“With some girls,’ I said, “one 

looks through the branches at the 

stars. With others one simply sees the branches, 
and the tree stays plain tree.” 

“The girl, always!” My Katharine said, with some 
scorn. ‘ And how about the man?” 

“Yes, the girl always,” { insisted, politely. “ One 
descends to the bough with some, as I said; or one 
does not even rise higher than the trunk. By-the- 
way, I suppose my coat will stick closer than a bro- 
ther to me to-night. As I remember it, that trunk 
vas uncommonly well covered with resin. But never 
mind; it *Il remind me of you, and that will be a 
pleasure even if I can’t take it off, and have to sleep 
anvat.” 

My Katharine leaned forward—and it was true! 
the coat stayed against the bark of the tree —and 
said: 

“You oughtn’t to complain. When the worm spins 
his coccon he doesn’t put on half a dozen things, like 
degenerate man; it’s all in one. You should imitate 
nature, and have your clothes stick to you like a 
eocoon—it would be lots more convenicnt.” 

“So it would; and I haven’t a doubt all men would 
dress so if we weren’t more gallant. You see, the 
worm doesn’t think of lending his cocoon to Miss But- 
terfly when she wants to sit on a sticky milkweed 
or lean against a pine-tree.” I argued for man and 
his clothes. 

There was a long pause. I had both the stars and 
My Katharine to look at, and was content, though I 
must confess I happened to be thinking chiefly of Mrs. 
Myrtle. My Katharine had only me, and she broke 
the pause. 

“JT suppose you can’t see any farther than the 
smallest twigs to-night?” she hazarded. 
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Mrs. Myrtle and I were sitting on the 


“Oh, I don’t know,” | replied.“ The exigencies of 
my situation as First Substitute keep my mind from 
souring as it might were my position less precarious. 
You are always threatening to reduce me to Second 
or Third Substitute, you know.” 

“Tell me,” she said, leaning swiftly. towards me, 
“are you in love with Cynthia?” 

I pondered the question seriously. ‘“ No, I don’t 
think I am,” I said at last. 

“You are, too,” she asserted, unhesitatingly. 

“No. Not any more than I was with you.” 

“T thought so,” she said, triumphantly. 


It struck me that I had not made my meaning as 
clear as I had intended. To the philosopher it is 


remarkable the credulity with which girls accept men’s 
protestations of «affection. Considering how  wide- 
spread is man’s atfection for woman—for all women, 
indeed—her frequent belief in having filled the whole 
heart of her admirer can only be explained by the 
light of her great capacity for faith of all kinds. 
llowever, I made these reflections to myself, gazing at 
Orion’s Belt, twinkling through the edge of the tree. 

My Katharine presently said, with a little impa- 
tience, “ Well, why don’t you say something?” 

“That question,” I answered, “is like @ mallet 
driving the bung into the bung-hole of the barrel of 
one’s thoughts. ‘Tell me honestly if you ever obtained 
anything worth while by asking a silent man why he 
did not speak. It induces remarks as a man who 
ought to have called before is put at ease by telling 
him, ‘ You’re quite a stranger.’ Besides,” I went on, 
in a slightly injured way, “ I was looking at the stars, 
which you wanted me to. Now you have brought me 
back to the trunk of the tree.” 

“ And it,” she said, ‘has grown hard, as has the 
root I am sitting on.” 

There was the ripping sound of cloth leaving pitchy 
wood. 

“T keep forgetting that you are no gentleman,” My 
Katharine said, and I knew, although I could not see 
it, the lift of her right eyebrow accompanying her 
words, “and I am going to degrade you to the posi- 
tion of Fourth Substitute.” 

* Really.” 1 protested, “vou are unfair. It is true 
| neglected to come out this afternoon and wipe off 
all the tree trunks in the yard, in case you might 
want to lean against them to-night: but I have talked 
when you told me to talk, and I have seen stars. when 
you wished me to see stars. Now don’t inflict a blow 
upon me that will make me see stars of a. kind te 
‘rause the remembrance of all other stars to go out 
of my head for a-long: time. Who can see Orion when 
the disciplinary shingle is between him and it?” 

My Katharine‘ laughed. “I will try you a little 
'onger.. If it helps you to lead a higher life you may 
stay First Substitute. It isn’t as bad as maxgrying 
you, anyway.” 

She leanedsdown in the starlight, till her face was 
just over miné. “Now you are to do penance for all 
your sins of commission and omission,” she said. 
* [_ mean for all the sins you have omitted to commit 
and wish you had.” 

She leaned ever towards me in the starlight, her 
face lower and lower nearing mine. Her hand touch- 


ed my forehead, and her lips came within a_hair- 
breadth of mine; till I thought—till-I believed— 

She stayed there for an age—-she stayed there for an 
instant. Then she drew back with a long breath. 

“Now will you be good?” she asked, her voice vi- 
brant. 

*T will,” I answered, unsteadily, for the unkissed 
kiss had mounted to my head like wine. 

* «7 will,” she mocked. “ You are not in church 
answering the question whether you will have me or 
not—nor ever will be.’ She ended with a jeering 
little laugh. 

III 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF STAIRS 


Mrs. Myrtle and I were sitting on the stairs at the 
Bennet dance. Though | had asked her to, several 
times during the evening, she had always had ex- 
cuses — the excuses that are refusals — until after 
supper. 

“Now I will sit on the stairs with you a little 
while,” she said, putting down her empty .ice-cream 
saucer. ‘ You have been very good.” 

We walked half-way up to the landing and _ sat 
down. I wanted to go higher up; Mrs. Myrtle, how- 
ever, said that would look as if we wished to be 
alone 

“Which of course we don’t!” I exclaimed, with 
subtle irony. 

Mrs. Myrtle changed the subject. ‘It’s nice to sit 
up here and look down at everybody. isn’t it?” she 
said. 

“Tt would be nice to be anywhere with—” I check- 
ed myself, trying to be good a little longer, knowing, 
moreover, that that was the obvious answer which any 
one would have given. 

“T wonder who first thought of stairs,” Mrs. Myrtle 
said, irrelevantly. ‘“ They are much better than lad- 
ders.” 

“Yes,” I assented; -“ our civilization could hardly 
get on without them—town civilization, I mean. Jn 
the country people can go for a walk together, and 
disarm criticism -by saying. to whoever is on the 
porch, ‘ Won’t you come along?’ in that pleasant voice 
which is almost’a negatiye in itself. In the city one 
cannot walk for fifteen minutes, then sit under a tree 
for three hours, and call it exercise. One stays in 
parlors, and in. parlors a third person can always 
draw up a chair and sit down too. Earnest conversa- 
tion is no bar:, there are triflers who would break into 
a discussion on*the ultimate atom, not to mention 
love. But when a trifler. approaches on the stairs, 
one or both can always stand up, saying, ‘Oh! do von 
want to pass?’. with a—” . 

“What is the ultimate atom?” interrupted Mrs. 
Myrtle. 

“Tt’s the jumping-off place,” I answered. 

“T thought marriage was that,” Mrs. Myrtle said. 
softly. 

I looked at her, and wanted to comfort her. She 
was staring straight in front of her, and the musie 
began a gay, incongruous little waltz. 

“ Don’t look that way, dear.” I whispered. I put out 
my hand to take hers; then drew it back again. 


Stairs at the Bennet Dance 


She turned to me. and in a minute smiled. “No, 
don’t let me think those thoughts.” She shivered as 
she spoke, 

There was a stir in the hall below us. and several 
couples clustered about the foot of the stairs, as it 
they were about to come up. 

‘I am going to leave you presently,” Mrs. Myrtle 
said, in an undertone. 

“ Why?” 

* The chaperens- 

“We have been here only a little while.” | inte 
rupted. “and have behaved as decorously and retir 
ingly as anv ene could ask.” 

“They are talking about us. They look as if they 
thought vou were calling me dear.” 

Miss Kitty came up the steps with Berry before | 
could answer, and Mrs. Myrtle stood up. “I have de 
cided tc change partners,” she said. ‘“ Come on, Mi 
Berry,” and she was gone. 

| suppose my face expressed some regret, for My 
Katharine said, sharply, *]’ll go too, sir, if you look 
like that, even if I have to go back and sit beside that 
horrid red-headed girl I was fleeing from.” 

“Don’t be so unkind to me—and to the red-headed 
girl,” I said, recovering myself, “though | don’t see 
what your objection to her is. I thought her rathe 
nice.” 

“Oh yes, I saw you ogling her, and running your 
legs off to bring her supper. But what do you see in 
her?” 

“Well, she’s clever; she has read some, and has 
some ideas. Besides, she knows her Alice.” 

“ Pooh!” Miss Kitty said, very disdainfully. “ You 
know you wouldn’t want her to be your sister.” 

“No, nor even my sweetheart.” I replied. 

“Her people are nothing!” 

“ All the more credit to her,” I argued. “I dare 
say she will never be a silk purse, but she certainly 
has aspirations above being a sow’s ear.’ 

“Well, if you want to make your mission in jife 
lend-a-handing to aspiring sow’s ears, you're wel 
come!” 

“It would be quite a worthy mission,” I pursued, 
philosophically. ‘ Of course we silk purses generally 
smile at the poor aspiring sows’ ears, just as the supe 
rior jelly-fish smiled on the little protozoa when they 
began to have aspirations bevénd stomach—’ 

“And did you see her eat?” Miss Kitty interrupted 
“She drank the glass of water you brought her, and 
never thought of wiping her mouth afterwards.” 

“Tt’s only the higher feelings of the sows’ ears that 
we object to,” I went on, pursuing my train of thought 
* Their very desire for improvement carries with it a 
consciousness of inferiority that at once gives us a 
handle for ridicule. We never ridicule them when 
they stay contentedly upon the sow’s head.” 

* But I try to improve myself. too; only T show 
a little tact about it and modesty, and don’t push my) 
self in where I’m not wanted. Why don’t they do a 
nice people do generally?” 

“In other words, why don’t they begin as. sill 
purses?” 

“Yes; that’s exactly what I said in the beginning.’ 

It was. and a little reflection convinced me that my 
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philosophic exposition of the subject had not carried 
Miss Kitty very far. : 

‘ And then she’s always got such expensive dresses,” 
Miss Kitty continued. “I don’t think it’s nice to have 
so much money.” 

“Tt is one of the paradoxes that a sow’s ear often 
holds more gold than a silk purse. But I am _ not 
quite certain that she is a sow’s ear. She may be only 
a little pig’s ear, and when we look at much of our 
American aristocracy ~at any aristocracy, for that 
matter—we must admit thai little pigs’ ears, properly 
educated, stand a very”good chance of developing into 
silk purses.” 

“Oh, hush up! 
am.” 

“If you had stated the point in the beginning, we 
never should have wasted time in discussion.” 


know she isn’t as nice as I 


You 


iV 


THK FALL FROM TIE HIGH RESOLVE 


[ had sent Mrs. Myrtle a little sketch I had writ- 
ten, and now her answer had come back. I had never 
seen her writing, but | knew in a minute whom the 
leiter was from. [t was a strange hand. “ You call 
vourself commonplace with that writing!” I said, 
looking down at the envelope. I did not examine it 
as long as ordinarily | should, because of my impa- 
tience. | tore open the Jetter—and found only my 
sketch. It had been folded afresh to fit the square en- 
velope, and thus had made the letter and my _ hopes 
hig. 
Again I looked into the envelope for a note from her, 
and found none. Then I unfolded the MS. for some 
comment written on it. Surely there must be some 


mistake, I thought at first. Then I became angry. 
She had sent it back thus because she disapproved. 
True, the sketch was uneonventional:; it dealt with 


one of the most pitiful class in the world; but I had 
thought she would understand: she was not an un- 
thinking girl, who would be hard through ignorance. 
I studied the handwriting again. It was strange, un- 
like any I knew; one which, except for the pretentious- 
ness of the words, | should have said had a weird 
beauty. She did not come up to her handwriting any 
more than she came up to my expectations. 

I was just starting out into the country when I re- 
ceived her letter—when, rather, I received my rejected 
manuscript. | drove hard that afternoon: that is one 
reason why horses are satisfactory, because one can 
take out one’s moods on them—reason, too,’ why, as 
James Boyle O’Reilly said, there must be a hell to 
punish men for the way they treat horses. I drove 
hard, up hill and down, only slowing for the gullies 
that oceasionally crossed the road, and which might 
have ignominiously wrecked my light, two-wheeled 
cart. temper or no temper. Responding as a well-bred 
mare should, Virginia finally earned my compassion. 
| stepped out of the cart and patted her nose and 
laid my cheek against the soft silky skin just above 
the nostrils. “It is not vour tault, old lady,” I said 
to her. She stood quiet, drawing deep breaths and 
wasting no time on sentimentality. for she did not 
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know when she should have to tear off again at a 
ten-mile gait over the rough country road. 
( leaned against Virginia’s neck and thought about 


Mrs. Myrtle. ‘“ Confound her!” I cried. (1 did not 
eal! her dear.) It was 2 snub; she had not appre- 
ciated the spirit in which it was written at all, nor the 
pathos of the scene I had described—she who had hith- 
erto seemed so completely understanding. 

A nibbling mare is not a good thing to lean against 
for meditation, because she does not nibble long enough 
in one spot, else I probably should have meditated 
longer. The fourth time that my position and the 
current of my thoughts were changed by the attract- 
iveness of certain bunches of grass, I got into the cart 
and drove on. I was hunting for a man who had some 
lumber to sell. and the directions given me were so 
blind that soon my whole mind was absorbed in try- 
ing to follow them. 


Next morning I drove into town. There were er- 
rands to do. I caught sight of Mrs. Myrtle as I was 
going into a store, and hoped she would notice in what 
an indifferent way [ kept on errandward. I would be 
very cool and haughty: would not even—if I chanced 
to speak to her—ask her why she had treated my 
sketch so cavalierly. Perhaps, though, she had really 
been offended at my sending it to her. Perhaps she 
would be cool and haughty, and— I stepped out on the 
sidewalk. deaf to the * Wait on you, sir,” of the clerk, 
te see whether the surrey she was in had moved away. 
It had not. and I walked towards it. walking slower 
as T came nearer her. Strangely enough, I found my- 
self very anxious to discover whether she was cool and 
haughty—so anxious. indeed, that I forgot all about 
being cool and haughty myself. 

Mrs. Myrtle was sitting on the back seat of the 
surrey. She held out her left hand to me, and I 
stepped into the surrey and sat down beside her. When 
a girl whom vou like gives you her left hand it is 
very pleasant. There is a touch of intimacy to the 
left hand lacking to the right. When a girl whom you 
do not like gives you her left hand, it does not make 
you enthusiastic. 

I held Mrs. Myrtle’s hand an instant after getting 
into the surrev—-back seats are less conspicuous than 
front seats—and then leaned back contentedly. 

* We were wondering whether we should see you in 
town to-day,” siid Mrs. Myrtle. 

“Yes, I came in’’—L suddenly remembered—* to do 
a lot of errands.” 

“Then we mustn’t keep you,” she smiled. 

~ Errands ought never to stand in the way of bet- 
ter things: besides, I have forgotten every one of them 
now.” 

“Then you will have had your drive for nothing, 
and we can’t even stop and condole with you, because 
we are going home in a minute.” 

“ Not for nothing, for [ came into town in a very 
bad humor—” 

* About what?” 

* About a certain paucity of ideas, or at least of ex- 
pression, that I came across yesterday afternoon. 
Don’t you think that Tweedledee’s advice to Alice was 





good ?— If you think we’re wax-works. you should pay 
admission: and if you think we’re alive, you should 
speak.’ ” 

Mrs. Myrtle blushed a little. “I 
she said, 

“ But vou ought to, dear.” I said “dear” very 
low. My elbow was on the back of the front seat, 
and my face was turned away from the people thereon. 
In that position one may say many things, though as 
a general thing the back seat is not so safe as the 
front one for talking. 

Mrs. Myrtle blushed a little more. 
1 don’t want to talk about it here.” 

“Then won’t> you talk about it this afternoon driv- 
ing over to the Bennets’? I will call for you any time 
you say. You know you owe them a party call.” 

*[ don’t have to go so soon.” 

* Then go for me,” I pleaded. 
nicelier—” 

Mrs. Myrtle interrupted me. Perhaps she saw 
strained attention on the part of the backs in front 
of her. She spoke up in the good conversational tone 
that one uses for effect when one thinks that people 
can hear anyway. 

* Yes, I shail be very elad to drive to the Bennets’ 
with you this afternoon.” 

I looked at her reproachfully-—not for the speech, 
but for the tone. I had ne remarks to make myself 
in a good conversational tone. and had hardly begun 
to say the things that I had to say, with my arm on 
the back of the seat in front and my face towards Mrs. 
Myrtle. I did not see the need of a good conversational 
tone, my position making me lose sight of. the ears on 
the front seat. 

“TI think T must go now,’ I said. ¢ held out my 
hand, and Mrs. Myrtle gave me hers— her left one 
again. I kept it till she gently took it away. 

The surrey stopped in front of the post-office. 

“T expect I shall have to go,” I said, with regret. 

Mrs. Mrytle said nothing. 

* You don’t seem to be surprised that it takes many 
resolutions to make me go.” 

“No,” she answered, her eyes narrowing into a 
smile. ‘“ Your actions would jead any unprejudiced 
person to think—” 

* What?” I asked, as she hesitated. 

“ That it would take at least two resolutions for you 
to leave me.” 

“Then you will drive with me this afternoon.” I 
eld out my hand. ‘ Once for each resolution,” I ex- 
plained, afraid lest she should not give me hers again. 

And thus i fell from my high resolve of being cool 
and haughty. 

Vv 


IN OVERALLS ON A STUMP 


didn’t like it,” 


* Please don’t. 


* We can talk so much 


“It was such a nice letter you wrote me about my 
engagement,” Miss Kitty said. She had ridden up so 
quietly behind me on her black horse that I had not 
moved from the stump whereon I was meditating. 
“You are the only one who did not say that he would 
always be my good, good friend. But am I inter- 
rupting vour work?” she broke off. 
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‘But am I interrupting your work?’ she broke off 








“T am clearing up this piece of woodland for an 
orchard,” I said, with such dignity as | could muster, 
realizing the weakness of my position; for one may 
well be seen in overalls working, but not so well med- 
itating. * There is a certain reason why I should stop 
just now, and [ was improving the occasion to ponder 
on the tremendous waste there is in the world.” 

“Of time?” she asked, innocently. 

“You needn’t be sarcastic. It is well to stop and 
let your mind expand, now and then, just as you let 
your horse stop and blow. And there are so many more 
things to think about than there are pieces of wood- 
land to clean up. I have been blowing up stumps with 
dynamite all the morning, and that reminded me of a 
man over in the next county who committed suicide 
by sitting on a stick of dynamite when it went off; 
and I was just thinking, as I told you, how wasteful 
we were in our methods of getting rid of ourselves. 
When we jump off Brooklyn Bridge we generate I don’t 
know how much horse-power; we turn on enough gas 
to asphyxiate an army: or use a force that would 
blow up a house, when the kick of a mule or the tap 
of an axe would suffice.” 

“We can’t do as Kipling says the natives of India 
do—simply set a day and die at the appointed time,” 
My Katharine said. 

“ Even Cleopatra.” I went on, “ who could well have 
afforded the most ostentatious of deaths, didn’t buy out 
a whole apothecary shop. She drank 
pearls at her feasts—at least scientists 
say she didn’t—but when it came to 
dying, a simple asp, gathered fresh from 
the fields, was enough for her.” 

“Are you sitting on a cake of dyna- 
mite, and trying to make up your mind 
to set it off—just because I’m going to 
be married?” She leaned towards me, 
raising her right eyebrow quizzically. 
It was a speaking eyebrow, and had her 
left one been equally eloquent she might 
have forsworn her tongue. Her dark- 
lashed blue eyes, which had made her sc 
many good, good friends, laughed. 

“T am sitting over a stick of dyna- 
mite,” I replied, solemnly. 

“Mercy! Tell me before it begins to 
blow up, so that I can go away.” 

“ This stump,” I said, “is like a man 
standing with the rope around his neck 
on the gallows when the trap won't 
work. There is a large charge under it, 
the fuse of which has burned out—I sup- 
pose it pulled out of the cap, or some- 
thing.” 

“ Why don’t you put in another?” Miss 
Kitty asked. 

I pointed to a hole slanting down un- 
der the roots. “I did try to dig down 
to it, and traced it for a while by the 
burnt fuse; then I lost the fuse, and the 
roots got in the way. Of course I could 
go down with a crowbar, as I did before. 
But I was not sure how the dynamite 
would stand having a crowbar driven 


down into its vitals. You know a jar 
sets its off.” 
“Yes,” she said, interested. “ And 


what are you going to do about it?” 

“On mature consideration, I believe 
this is about as good a place for a stump 
as anywhere. Besides, it has given me 
an idea, and who knows but that if I 
let it stay it will give me some more.” 

“That idea about economy in suicide 
hardly seems to me good enough to save 
the stump, if that’s it,” My Katharine 
said. 

“Oh dear no, that isn’t the idea. That 
was a mere passing fancy.” 

“ What is it, then?” She spoke a trifle 
impatiently, as if she continued to mis~ 
trust the value of the stump. 

“ Well, it seems there was once a Ter- 
rible Tyrant—I am uncertain whether to 
give him a name, or merely to capitalize 
him—who—” 

“Where was he?” she interrupted. 

“He was an Eastern potentate, and so of course he 
lived in the East. This tyrant. it seems, had been 
whiling away an hour, even as I have been, in blow- 
ing up stumps in the royal orchard, and, by a curi- 
ous coincidence, had lost a dynamite stick, even as I 
have, in a deep slanting hole under a stump—a hole 
made, as this was, with a crowbar. He was not con- 
tent, however, to probe cautiously after the nine- 
pence worth of explosive, as I have dene, or even to 
put another stick under the other side. He lost his 
royal temper, as a tyrant has precedent for doing, and 
swore he would blow up that stump without wasting 
any more dynamite, if it took all the slaves in his 
kingdom. He divided his slaves into batches, and 
commanded them to poke violently under the stump, 
until the impact of some thrust should explode the 
dynamite.” . 

“T shouldn’t think they’d poke very irard, with the 
vision of instant death accompanying each poke.” 

“Of course they wouldn’t. That is just the point. 
And you may be sure the Terrible Tyrant knew that 
just as well as we do, not baving been in the tyrant 
business all his life fer nothing. So he decreed that 
each batch of slaves should have exactly fifteen min- 
utes in which to set off the dynamite with their pok- 
ings, and at the end of that time they should be put 
to death by the court executioner with slow lingering 
torture. The court executioner was stationed right 
beside the stump, in order that the groans of one 
batch of slave should urge on the next. What do 
you think of it?” 

“T think the situation was unpleasant for the court 
executioner.” 

“It was rather hard on him,” I admitted. “T 
hadn’t thought of his feelings—though he was an un- 
married man, and it wouldn’t have mattered much if 
the dynamite had gone off while he was there. He 
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wasn’t a general favorite, anyway; and of course he 
didn’t dare make any suggestions to the Terrible 
Tyrant when his blood was up. The point 1 wish 
to call attention to is this: imagine the feverish ardor 
with which each of those poor slaves pokes and punches 
with his crowbar, in his desperate desire to set off the 
dynamite and escape the slow and lingering torture! 
I can fairly see them in my mind’s eye, sweating and 
thrusting, their eyes starting from their heads, as the 
minutes roll relentlessly on, and the stump remains 
cold and calm and solid.” 

I clasped my hands about my knees and leaned back, 
closing my eyes and gloating over the vision I had con- 
jured. up. 

“For my part,” Miss Kitty said, in a shuddering 
voice, “ I’d rather go to work than sit there thinking 
of such things.” Presently she added: “ And the end? 
What became of the slaves?” 

I awoke with regret from my ecstasy and shook my 
head. “I don’t knew,” T answered. “ From my own 
experience, I should judge he used them all up. As 
you say, it is a sad story. A Terrible Tyrant with- 
out any slaves is one of the most piteous sights in the 
world.” 

My Katharine laughed. * Good-by!” she cried, and 
before I could protest, a cut from her whip rudely 
awakened the black horse, dozing in the sun, and she 
galloped away, dodging in and out between the stumps. 
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and poked about among the last year’s Leaves and 


Almost out of ear-shot she stopped and called back: 
“1 came to invite you to spend the next three days. 
till after the wedding, at Thorwood. The First Sub- 
stitute should be on hand, vou know.” 

Without waiting for an answer she was off. 


VI 
THE ODDS, FIFTEEN TO ONE 


after all!” Mrs. 


“And it wasn’t my handwriting, 
* You see, I am 


Myrtle exclaimed, her eves sparkling. 
commonplace.” 

“IT see that handwritings are deceitful.” 

“ And that you must not jump at conclusions?” 

* But why did you get Miss Ryder to address it?” 
This seemed to me quite a grievance, though [ cannot 
say why it should be. 

“Well, I was busy helping Kitty pack her hats in 
tissue-paper—and—-it didn’t seem to matter.” 

I sat silent, letting the mare take her own time and 
almost her own road. Mrs. Myrtle and I had not 
driven out to pay our party call at the Bennets’; a 
storm had prevented. Now on the morning of the 
wedding-day we were being useful. At least we had 
set out with that purpcese, but I must confess I had 
nearly forgotten our duties until Mrs. Myrtle said: 

“Do you know that we are supposed to be getting 
oceans of running-cedar for the parlor. Do you think 
that we can carry it?” 

“Tf we go slowly enough.” 

Mrs. Myrtle looked at me suspiciously. “ You al- 
ways have-some plausible reason for going slowly, al- 
though you. brag so about Virginia’s being fast.” 

“She’s like the White Queen: she’s very fast and 
very slow.” 

We turned down a wood road, and hunted and 
poked about among the last year’s leaves and the 
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moss. The running-cedar was scarce, and so we had 


to content ourselves by taking ferns. 


We came in late for luncheon in our zeal for ferns. 

“You are just in time to vote,” Miss Kitty said, 
soberly, handing us each a slip of paper, and the stub 
of a pencil between us. 

* About what?” Mrs. Myrtle asked. 

* About the wedding. I don’t feel certain about it, 
and I’m going to put it to a vote whether to marry 
Mr. Gault or not.” 

* But your poor bridemaids and their dresses!" Mrs. 
Myrtle protested. “I refuse to vote on any such in 
iquitous proposition.” 

“Well, then,” Miss Kitty laughed, “ we'll vote on 
whether [ shall marry Mr. Gault or him.” She gave 
a sidewise nod towards me. 

She collected the votes in my hat. “1 am the only 
ene I can trust, on this important occasion, to see that 
there is no ballot-stufling,” she said. 

Fifteen votes were cast for Mr. Gault, one for me, 
and one blank. 

“T believe you voted for yourself.” Miss Ryder said 


tome. “ Or else you did.” She turned to Mrs. Myrtie 
“No, indeed, I didn't. He isn’t good enough for 


Nitty.” 

“7 voted for him,” 
* | knew none of the rest of you would. 
a fifteen-to-one shot.” 

“Don't you wish the vote had gone 
the other way?” Miss Kitty said to me, 
with her ripple of laughter, when we hap- 
pened to be alone, after luncheon. 

“T suppose you think you may still 
say anything to me, as you could when I 
yet hoped—” 

“ Well, go on,” she laughed. 

There was no shaming her. “ The idez 
of christening you Katharine, you absurd 
little thing!” This was inconsequential. 

“T’m not Katharine. I’m Kitty.” It 
was true, even to her wedding invita- 


Miss Kitty said, unblushingly. 
It was only 





tions. 

“Yes, it was my mistake. I called 
you Katharine because everybody else 
didn’t. I wished to be different, but | 


came out just the same.” 

“You came out differently from Mr. 
Gault,” she corrected. 

* Da—" I checked myself. 

* No,” she said, “ there is no need ot 
that. You know you would rather go, 
now, to gather running-cedar with Cyn- 
thia than stay here and talk about ”- 
she raised her right eyebrow again- 
“about my approaching nuptials.” 

“T might,” I answered, with rare hon 
esty, “ if you weren't a brightening bless 
ing.” 

* About to take flight,” she said, un 
derstanding. ‘“ About to take Mr. Gault, 
you mean. Do you remember, once, when 
you first knew me, you said you would 
like to have the refusal of me for three 
months, and—” 

“You told me I could only have a re- 
fusal from you,” I interrupted, remem- 
bering. 

* But for as long as you liked.” Then. 
after a pause, she added, demurely, “| 
noticed that at the end of the three 
months you didn’t come clamoring up 
and savy what you should have done had 
I given you the refusal of me.” 

“Three months were quite enough to 
chasten me,” I replied, meekly. 





The afternoon passed quickly. It pass- 
ed quickly even to me, who seemed to be 
the only one without definite duties. 
Before this I had been of use, if only to 
run errands; but to-day there were none, 
im- 


or at least none of little enough 
portance to be intrusted to me. I wan 


the Moss dered about the house looking for stray 
bits of greenery out of place that I might 
replace. There were none of these. 

The twilight came, and then the night, with nothing 
but stars to lighten it. I went out and looked at the 
pine Kitty and T had sat under. It was too cold to 
sit there, and I came in again. 

There was a pretence of supper, and then the early 
guests began to come—the early guest who is a nui- 
sance; for him there is no early bird. The ruck came 
crowding along. The minister arrived, and was in his 
place even, and everything was ready for the ceremony. 

And the bridegroom was not there. ‘ He will come,” 
Katharine had said, serenely. And all the preparations 
had gone on as if he had been at the door. 

The hour struck in the parlor, Again it struck in 
the dining-room. As the last notes sounded, Katharine 
stepped out of a side room and came to me, where | 
was standing in the dark end of the hall, beneath the 
stairs. She laid the tips of her fingers on my arm. 
Her eyes shone in the dim light. A smile that seemed 
the most solemn thing I had ever seen was on her lips. 

“ He is not here,” she said,-still smiling. “ Will you 
come in his place?” 

I hesitated for the hundredth part of a second: 

“Yes.” [ answered. 

The murmur of voices in the parlor hushed to. an 
electrical silence as we came in. Katharine gave me 
her hand, small and cool; and her voice had no tremor 
as she replied to the words of the minister. Then, as 
we turned around, a sea of faces broke upon me. But 
I distinguished none of them; they were as the min- 
gled drops in the ocean. Only one flashed upon me— 
against my wish, against my will almost—that of 
Mrs. Myrtle. My glance rested upon her face for the 
merest instant, yet I saw her beautiful eyes as if I 
had gazed into them for hours, dark and sad, and 
nevermere to be lighted up for me, for my love, or 
my foolishness, though perhaps I had just done the 
most foolish act of my life—or perhaps the wisest. 
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favorite 


LAYING “Noah’s Ark” is a 
pastime with Eskimo children, who are 
quite as much interested in animals of all 
kinds as are the young folks in our own 
country. Every species of living creature 
native to arctic latitudes is imitated for 
their benefit and amusement in ivory or wood, the 
carving being done by their fathers and elder brothers 
during the long winter's night, when the occupation 
furnishes an agreeable diversion for the grown-ups. 
In that part of the world, when the sun has set. it 

















Japhet (carved in Wood) 


does not rise again for six months, and though it is 
never wholly dark except when storming, because the 
moon lends her cheerful rays, and the aurora borealis 
gives a nearly constant illumination, hunting and fish- 
ing are almost out of the question, and there must be 
some sort of entertainment with which to while away 
the lagging hours 

The Eskimos are extremely fond of their children 
and very indulgent toward them. Most of them are 
born artists. and the father of a family will devote 
all of his leisure time for months to the production 
of a miniature walrus or bear, having no other tool 
to work with than a sharp bit of iron fastened in the 
end of a stout wooden handle. When such an ex- 
tremely hard substance as walrus ivory (obtained from 
a tusk of that beast) affords the raw material, the 
patience required is very great. Ivory, indeed, is 
the stuff most commonly employed, though many of 
the animals of the Eskimo Noah’s Ark are whittled 
out of drift-wood, which is almost the only kind of 
wood obtainable by those primitive arctic folk. 

Not an animal native to those regions escapes imi- 
tation at the hands of the Eskimo sculptor. The 
Noah’s Ark of the children of the arctie contains a 
complete reproduction of the fauna of that part of 
the world, and so accurately are the various beasts 
und birds represented that a naturalist, examining 
the toy images. is able to identify not only each spe- 

















Bre’r Fox (carved in Wood) 
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cies, but often the variety depicted. The polar bear, 
the reindeer, the arctic fox, the sea-otter, the rabbit, 
the weasel, the porpoise, and especially the dog—which 
is so useful for drawing sledges, though obliged cus- 
tomarily to earn its own living by catching fish in the 
shallows—are favorite subjects of artistic treatment. 
Right-whales, sperm-whales, white whales, and those 
ferocious carnivores the killer- whales are counter- 
feited in the carvings with the utmost fidelity. 

Human beings are by no means omitted. Shem, 
Ham, and Japhet, or their Eskimo equivalents, ap- 
pear again and again in the carvings, in wood usually. 
Sometimes Ham and Shem are seen out hunting in 
boats called “ kyaks,”’ being represented in the act 
of harpooning a whale or chasing a seal, and often 
they are worked with cords in an ingenious way, so 
as to cause them to go through the motions of throw- 
ing spears. In the spring, when the ice has begun 
to melt, toy boats of this and other patterns are 
launched upon the water and made to go on voy- 
ages, just as is done with miniature vessels by children 
in the United States. 

Eskimo children have many mechanical toys which 
are actuated by means of strings and springs. Some 
of their dolls—the little girls are just as fond of doll- 
babies as those of their sex and age in the United 
States—move their heads from side to side in a life- 
like way, by the help of a couple of strings wound 
about the neck and pulled by the fingers of the owner, 
passed up beneath the clothing of the manikin. There 
is a kind of jack-in-the-box—an alarming-looking ani- 
mal which runs out of its hole in a threatening manner 
when a spring of whalebone is released. It is put into 
its hole, the spring is set, and then it is all ready to 
frighten any young person when the catch is released. 

While the father of the family is busy carving an 
animal for the Noah’s Ark, mamma dresses a dolly per- 
haps for her little girl. Of course the doll’s costume 




















Mrs. Shem (carved in Wood) 


Ghe ESKIMO NOAH’S 
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hoop with lacings of thongs so arranged as to catch 
the arrows. They throw spears likewise at the tar- 
get, and in such ways educate themselves to a dex- 
terity in the use of weapons which are destined to be 
of practical value to them later in life, when they 
must depend for a livelihood upon their skill in hunt- 
ing. 

Eskimo boys are also very fond of playing shinny, 
and football is with them a favorite game, the ball 

















The Reindeer (carved in Wood) 


being of reindeer-skin, stuffed with reindeer hair, 
and laced with reindeer sinew. Reindeer hair is ex- 
tremely elastic, so that it makes an admirable stuffing 
for a football. Smaller balls, for pitch and toss, are 
made in the same way. 

One of the most interesting sports of Eskimo boys 
is with the “bird bolas.” This contrivance consists 
of six smail egg-shaped balls of walrus ivory, each of 
them tied to one end of a string two feet in length. 
The other ends of the six strings are tied to a little 
tuft of feathers, which serves as a handle. The latter 
being held in the right hand, the balls are swung 
around the head, until, having attained a sufficient ac- 
celeration, they are launched through the air, the 
feather tuft being released from the grasp. Away 
flies the bunch of whirling ivory balls, until, if cor- 
rectly aimed, one of the strings comes in contact with 
the object—perhaps a goose or other flying bird— 
when, instantly, the balls revolve about the hapless 
victim, binding it fast with the strings, and bring- 
ing it to the ground. It is a method of capture fre- 
quently employed by the Eskimo hunter. 

One of the accompanying photographs is of a little 
group, carved in walrus ivory, which represents two 
men dragged along against their will by a huge bird. 
The story it illustrates is the world-wide folk-tale of 
the magic goose and the people who, trying to inter- 
fere with it, became for the time being glued to its 
tail, and were obliged to follow it whether they would 
or no, greatly to the amusement of everybody who 
gazed upon the spectacle: One finds the legend in 
#rimm, and it is most interesting to discover it also 
in so remote a region as arctic Alaska. 

Toyland, after all, is but real life on a miniature 
stage. The dolls are human beings dwarfed. They 
wear the costumes of the grown-ups, and their plays 
are a make-believe of the serious occupations of the 
elder folk. Children are 
children, much the same, 
whether in arctic Alaska, 





is as nearly as possible 
like that of an Eskimo 
man or woman, because 
in all countries it is the 
business of the play 
manikin to counterfeit 
the aspect of the local 
type of humanity. For 
a dolls’ house the little 
Eskimo girl builds a min- 








or Greenland, or New 
York, and the amuse- 
ments of the little Eski- 
mo are not so different 
from those of our own 
boys and girls as might 
be imagined. We are all 
human beings, after all, 








iature snow hut, which 
imitates in all important 
respects the winter resi- 
dence of her parents, 
even a_ tiny soapstone : é 
lamp and cooking-pot being introduced. Inside of it 
she makes all appropriate domestic arrangements, and 
even puts her dollies to bed, providing them with warm 
coverlets, cut by her mother, maybe, from the breast 
of a duck. 

Nature confronts the Eskimo with an aspect so 
grim and unrelenting that one might suppose they 
would be gloomy people. In fact, however, they are 
quite the reverse. They are full of fun, and the chil- 
dren have about as many toys as the little ones in 
our own country. The boys amuse themselves with 
comie masks, carved out of wood, and sometimes they 
shoot with toy bews at a target, the latter being a 


Shem and Ham chasing a Porpoise 
(Walrus Ivory) 


and our joys, as_ well 
as our griefs, are de- 
rived from very similar 


“sources. 

















The Magic Goose 
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A Christmas Carol for Mixed Quartet 








At Yule-Tide 


Verses by 


Charles Battell Loomis 


Music by 


Harvey Worthington Loomis 
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A Little Sermon for Christmas Morning 


HERE is a striking passage in a letter from 
Robert Louis Stevenson to Sidney Colvin, 
in which Stevenson tells Colvin of the ima- 
ginary talks he has with him. * To-day, for 
instance,” he writes, “I was toiling, the 
sweat dripping from my nose, in the hot 
fit after a squall of rain; methought you asked me, 
frankly, was I happy. Happy (said I); I was only 
happy once; that was at Hyéres; it came to an end 
from a variety of reasons—decline of health, change 
of place, increase of money, age with its stealing steps; 
since then, as before then, I know not what it means. 
But I know pleasure still; pleasure with a thousand 
faces, and none perfect, a thousand tongues, all broken, 
a thousand minds, and all of them with scratching 
nails. Here among these I place this delight of weed- 
ing out here alone by the garrulous waters, under 
the silence of the high wood, broken by incongruous 
songs of birds. And here my life all through, look at 
it fore and back and upside down—though I would 
very soon change myself—L would not change my cir- 
cumstances, unless it were to bring you here.” 

There is something fancitul in the distinction Ste- 
venson makes between happiness and pleasure, yet it is 
a distinction that consorts with the meaning of the 
words; for while anything that can please is pleasure. 
the hap in happiness stands for chance, and there is 
sound etymological warrant for regarding it as a con- 
dition impossible to command, and which happens to 
one now and then, or doesn’t happen, according to the 
quality of one’s luck. Hyéres is a delicious memory: 
not Stevenson’s Hyéres only, but yours and mine. You 
remember it; how bright the sunshine was, how pure 
the air, and the blue sky and dancing waters—what a 
delight! While we were there our spirits were glad. 
Nothing worried or dismayed us. It was as easy to 
sing as to speak. Oh, the careless delight of it while 
it lasted! Beauty was everywhere, for it lay in our 
eyes; love was everywhere, for we had it in our hearts; 
the air was all ozone to us, and the plainest. drink was 
champagne, and the simplest food was Strasburg pie. 
Of course it was a case of enchantment, but I know 
there are times of such enchantment-in very many 
lives, and I wish there might be in all. That was hap- 
piness. Pleasure is a little flat after it; there is no 
doubt about that; but let us comfort ourselves with 
pleasure as best we can, for it is something we can 
get, and there is at least this advantage about it, that 
if we lose our command of it for a time, we can count 
hopefully on getting it back, and until we do get it 
back we can sigh gently, and say it was small loss. 

Such a small thing can upset the state of happiness 
—-a change of place, or, as Stevenson says, a few more 
years, a little less health, a little more money or a lit- 
tle less—that it gives one a new conceit with pleasure to 
find it by comparison so substantial. Happiness hap- 
pens to one or it doesn’t happen, but pleasure is some- 
thing one goes out and hunts for, and if he finds it, 
and is the right sort of person, fetches it back to his 
lair and shares it with his family. Such as it is, it is 
definite, and if there is not always enough of it to pay 
for the chase, the chase itself must be counted a plea- 
sure, and held to be its own reward. It is the charm 





of happiness and the measure of its brevity that it does 
not involve labor, and it is, the safeguard of pleasure 
and the quality of it that makes it fit for steady use 
that it has to be earned. We have to work for it, 
and not only work pretty hard, but intelligently. The 
predicament of persons who try to have fun without 
working is painfully familiar. They try to eat and 
drink without some sort of physical activity, and after 
a while their livers break down and they have dys- 
pepsia. They try to enjoy themselves without com- 
pelling their minds to some sort of daily task, and they 
grow stupid and inert. They cease to be good company 
even for themselves. 

People are very different, not only in their choice of 
pleasures, but in the way they take them. It is matter 
of tradition that the English take theirs sadly, whereas 
the French enjoy themselves with smiles and songs and 
gay vociferation. The Americans, true to their Eng- 
lish extraction, are inclined to be grave if not abso- 
lutely sad over their pleasures. But that is a mere de- 
tail of manners. Pleasures taken solemnly may be 
just as pleasant to the taker as those that stir their 
consumer to boisterous gayety. It is the feeling that 
is important, rather than the expression of it. And 
it is the feeling that is important rather than the 
means. What pleases, that is pleasure. It may be the 
thoughts one has in the garden with the sweat dripping 
from one’s nose; it may be the sight of a clean child’s 
morning face; it may be the exaltation of spirit that 
comes with self-conquest or self-sacrifice; it may be the 
homely satisfaction of making both ends meet; it may 
be the exultation of driving a golf-ball or a polo-ball, 
or pulling at an oar, or compelling a reluctant bicycle 
up a hill. Human creatures are so constituted that the 
condition of the greatest satisfaction with them is the 
condition of progress. There is an obvious pleasure 
in victory, but there are also satisfactions, somewhat 
more obscure but not less profound, that may be wrung 
out of defeat. It would be a much worse world than 
it is if the courageous endurance of reverses did not 
bring a solace comparable,at least,to the joy of success. 
Adversity has its pleasures if one can feel one’s self 
grow strong in it, and that is why our sympathy 
is sometimes wasted on folks who seem not to have 
any fun. Their lives may seem monotonous: they may 
be hard-worked, straitened in means, often hindered, 
and sometimes obviously distressed. But if they are 
making a successful struggle, if they are learning 
thrift and self-dependence, and making character, 
they are bound to find satisfactions in their daily life. 
The people to be sorry for are those who fear no loss 
and hope for no gain; who have no common interests 
with their fellows; who live apart, and try to wring 
something valuable out of society without giving any- 
thing of value in return. To be useful, that is satis- 
fying; to be helpful is a true and legitimate pleasure; 
to be helpful with one’s money is good, but to help with 
one’s personal qualities and endeavors is better still,— 
as might be expected, for it is more difficult. 

Stevenson mentions “a little more money ” as one of 
the circumstances that had possibly intervened between 
him and the happiness he knew at Hyéres. A little 
more money often makes people decidedly happier, but 


oftentimes it works the other way. Sometimes. it 
takes them out of the environment which they are used 
to, and which they can work in and be useful in, and 
puts them down in another where they find no true 
place. It is a serious thing to be shifted from a whole 
set of simple delights that one has learned to appre 
ciate and set down among new ones that one has 
never learned to enjoy. The new ones may be grande 
and ever so much more expensive, but that does not 
help the case if they do not fit. The most important 
pleasures of daily life are little things—the news, 
the daily task and its interests, and the satisfaction 
of doing it thoroughly and getting through with it. 
Change is often delightful. To get away on oceasion 
and be some one else for a time, and see new places 
and think new thoughts, is a means of recreation that 
no sensible person disparages; but to break permanent- 
ly with daily habits and a long-standing task is a 
serious step, and a melancholy proportion of those 
who take it live to be dissatisfied with its results. It 
is apt to be the case that people who work hard have a 
keener appetite for play, and play hard when they get 
a chance. Some of them fail to realize that the chief 
attraction of play lies in contrast. They delude them 
selves with the idea that it is substantially pleasant 
in itself, and that if they could play all the time they 
would reach a state of constant enjoyment. So when 
they are rich enough to stop working they stop, and 
after they have found out that the beguilement of con 
stant leisure is a business of itself, they begin to pine 
again for work, and happy are they if they find it. 

Praise the Lord for the pleasant people He has let 
loose in this world, for the people who think pleasant 
things and say them and do them; who are kind and 
helpful and companionable; who believe in living plea- 
sant lives, and know ‘how to do it. Such people are 
under no delusions about the possibility of hay 
ing fun without working for it. They work hard 
for theirs, neglecting no duty, shirking no_ task. 
running into no extravagance, for they know that 
duties neglected and tasks shirked and incomes over- 
run are wells of bitterness. But they know also that 
it pays to have as good a time as one can, and not to 
be lazy or indifferent about it. Blessed is every family 
that has such people in it. Just now, when Christ- 
mas impends, is the time when they are most appre 
ciated, for it is a matter of conscience with all of us 
to get pleasure out of the holidays, and if we have 
been used to neglect the important business of having 
fun through all the year, it is uphill work for us to 
enjoy ourselves without previous practice during the 
Christmas week. But these blessed people who always 
have their hand in are a mighty help to us. Very 
likely they will take pity on us, and dilute our spirits 
with the overflow of theirs. We can imitate them, if 
nothing more, and if we cannot at short notice have 
quite as much fun as they can, we can at least learn 
how much merrier we might be if we only, began in 
time and took the necessary trouble. 

Merry Christmas to all pleasant people! The earth 
may not be theirs, but the fulness of it is, and it 
ought to be, for they can enjoy it. 

E. S. MARTIN. 
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AFTER THE UPSET 

















I 
HEN the stage-wagon came finally to 
an uncompromising blockade of snow, 
the confidence of the three passengers 
collapsed. They had left Merrick with 


an hour of daylight assured to them by 


the driver, but the hour had_ been 
chopped short by the whirling sleet; the vehicle had 
floundered more and more villainously, up and down, 
this way and that; and when all motion of any sort 
had ceased, young Whitaker pulled up a corner ‘of the 
curtain and peered out. 

The coachman’s face appeared at the window. 

“Wal,” he remarked, “ I snum, here we be!” 

“ Why, the fact’s beyond argument,” cried Whitaker, 
bestowing his chin over the collar of his wraprascal ; 
“but where? That’s the point.” 

The driver rubbed the frost from his eyebrows with 
the end of his thumb and considered gravely. 

“ Danged if I know,” he said. 

Professor Sapp cleared his throat and made a ro- 
tatory motion of his head as if he were about to 
speak. 

“You are not to expose yourself, Leonard,” said his 
wife. ‘“ Remain silent. Do you mean to convey, idiot, 
that you have lost the road?” 

“ B’goshtalmighty, there ain’t none,” replied the 
coachman. “ We’re nigh onto the State line o’ New 
Hampshire, there’s where we be, and there’s where we’ll 
stay for a spell, tew, less ye kin huff it.” 

‘ But whither can we hoof it?” inquired Whitaker. 

The fellow grinned. 

‘Most anywheres, so’s you’re lively,” he suggested. 

‘You are a creature of penetration,” said the young 
man. ‘“ What’s your name?” 

‘Sim Crane.” 

“Oh Lord, that ends it!” cried Whitaker. “If it 
were Ajax, now, we could expect something of you, 
but as it is—well, Sim Crane, what do you propose to 
do? Here is nightfall, a rising snow-storm, a stage- 
coach lost in the wilderness, an imperilled cargo of 
youth, wisdom, and beauty ”-—-the lady sniffed con- 
temptuously —‘“‘and a reliance named Sim Crane! 
Speak out, Sim.” 

“I’m a-goin’ t’ take the toughest one o’ them there 
hosses,” said Sim, doggedly, “and light out fer Hud- 
bury. Can’t be more’n half a mile er a mile, er two 
an’ a ’alf maybe, er four—must lay t’ the east’ard, I 
guess, sure.” 

A sound suspiciously like a chuckle arose from the 
rolls of cloth which dominated the professor, and his 
wife said: 

“We are ourselves for Hudbury—Professor Sapp and 
I—and it is our first journey out of Cambridge in 
twenty vears, Mr.— 

“Randolph Whitaker, 
man, with a bow. 

‘Mr. Whitaker—and it is most urgent that we 
should be at Major Outram’s to-night. A wedding, 
sir; the Major marries the professor’s 
niece on Cliristmas-day morning.” 


” 


supplied the young gentle- 
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iciness. ‘* Neither of us knows the neighborhood more 
than you.” 

‘Plague take it, then, come in,’ Randolph cried, 
desperately, putting his knee to the door and pushing 
it open. ‘ There’s no lock anyhow, and I can see a 
fire. This is not so bad.” 

The Sapp family seated itself while Whitaker made 
another examination. The parlor was as bare as a 
ball - room, a few chairs placed precisely by the wain- 
scoting, and unused candles stuck in a sconce over the 
mantel. Whitaker lit one of these and stepped curi- 
ously into the passage. Here was no furniture at*all— 
no pictures, curtains, or signs of habitation, and none 
in the room beyond; as he recrossed the hall he noted 
a bunch of mistletoe depending from the moulding. 


II 


“ What’s the meaning of all this? Is anybody at 
home?” demanded Mrs. Sapp when Whitaker returned. 

‘Not at this moment, ma’am,” said he. ‘ Certainly 
this is a strange house. I can’t make it out.” 

* The kitchen might give us a clue,” she solemnly ob- 
served, and the dozing professor sighed in sympathetic 
approval. 

* Excellently spoken,” cried Randolph, picking up his 
candle. “ Permit me to lead the way. The kitchen, 
by all means, and let us pray it affords us something 
more substantial than a clue. I am sharp set as can 
be, and as for—” 

Mrs. Sapp’s warning finger interrupted him. 

‘Somebody comes,” she said. “It is no doubt the 
householder. No visitor would be abroad on such a 
night.” 

They all listened intently, and above the moaning 
wind they heard a rat-tat on the door. 

‘Another guest,” declared Randolph. He screened 
the candle with his hand, stepped into the hall, turned 
the knob, and the new-comer crossed the threshold 
without a word. 

“| obeyed the instructions of your note, Mr. Jer- 
mayn,” the stranger said, in a nasal twang. “ Here 
I am in spite of the weather.” 

“T beg your pardon,” Randolph began. ‘“ We are 
only guests here. You spoke of Mr. Jermayn. Is 
he—” 

Ahk, he is not yet returned?” resumed the minister. 
* Well, well, [ rejoice that he has bidden some friends, 
for I would have insisted upon just this. John Lepsey 
is no back-door chaplain, ma’am.” 

“JT haven’t an idea what you mean, sir,” 
the lady. “ We are here by accident, and—” 

“Peace; let us dissemble no further,” advised Mr. 
Lepsey. loftily.. “A chair, if you please, my friend. 
Under the circumstances, I dare say that the interest- 
ing mgr which calls us here is better untouched 
until Mr. Jermayn finishes his dangerous errand. Let 
us not know too much.” 

The parson enshrined a majestic foot upon each 
andiron and relapsed into gloomy silence. Whitaker 


” 


protested 


‘Heart of tre Mistletoe <= 


Y Edward Boltwood 


felt that his own dignified composure was toppling. 
and he was on the very verge of a laugh, when a pane 
of the window. behind his back was shivered, the glass 
flew at his feet, and a slender wisp of snow streamed 
across the floor. 

The professor’s wife jumped up with a gasp. 

“There’s a man outside there,’ she exclaimed. 
* Look, look!” 

Randolph turned about. 
seen in the blackness. 

* You must be mistaken,” he replied. 

But the words were hardly out of his mouth before 
a hoarse yelling came to prove that the lady was right. 

“Tl send you to hell for this, Jermayn,” said a 
screaming voice. ‘ Look to your life within there, 
Jermayn. Down with the door, Abraham. Let him 
have it.” 

The outburst was so sudden that Whitaker was 
for the instant petrified. When he reached the door it 
hung open on the chain, and the bolt was straining. 

“ Hold hard,” shouted the young man, flinging his 
broad shoulder against the panel. “ What the devil 
is all this?” 

“And who the devil are you?” snarled a voice 
through the six-inch opening. ‘‘ Unfasten there, if 
you don’t want the house torn down on your head.” 

‘You’re a fool, whoever you are,” said Whitaker, 
hotly. ‘“* The master of the house is from home, and I 
never saw him, nor you, either.” 

“You lie,” began the assailant; and then, with a 
wrathfui choke, he rattled out a volley of foul and 
blasphemous abuse which sent the blood surging to 
Randolph’s temples. He cast about him for a weapon, 
but Lepsey’s heavy cane was his only find. 

‘No more of that,” he cried, gripping the gnarled 
stick. ‘“ There is a lady here and—” 

* A lady?” echoed the outsider, with infuriated shrill- 
ness. * A lady? You thief, didn’t I see the hussy, and 
the parson, too? I’ve had enough tomfoolery. “Down 
with it, Abe.” 

Any resistance was in vain. An overpowering weight 
was thrown upon the door, the chain bolt snapped, and 
half a dozen men stood revealed upon the threshold. 

“Take the wench, and the minister too, Zenas,” 
roared one who seemed in authority, a tall, gaunt-faced 
man in a blue cape, as Randolph saw him in the dim- 
ness. “ Settle the business here and now. Mufile their 
heads and listen to nothing they say.” 

The ruffians made for the parlor. Whitaker struck 
viciously at the first and knocked him down, but the 
others kept on, The tall man shouted an oath, and drew 
his hanger from underneath his coat. 

The commotion in the parlor told Whitaker that the 
marauding crew were carrying out orders, but his 
antagonist swung the steel so savagely that Randolph 
backed against the wainscoting, unable to come to the 
rescue of his companions. 

Naturally enough the time came when the young man 
thought more of his attack than of his defence. He 
thrashed out with his stick so forcibly 
upon the empty air that he lost his 
footing and fell to one knee. The 


There was nothing to be 





Randolph tugged idly at the cur- 
tain. 

“The Major is to be congratulated,” 
said he. 

‘Elizabeth is Outram’s ward,” went 
on the aunt. The Major, [ repeat, 
is our niece’s guardian.” 

‘It is like a novel,” rejoined Whit- 
aker, politely. “ Are you going to tel! 
a story? “lis most appropriate to the 
time and season, ma’am.” 

‘But don’t you see?” cried Mrs. 
Sapp. in high disdain. “That booby 
Sim has ridden off, and we may _ be 
delayed here forever! The professor 
is very delicate, and—oh, heavens! 
are you good for nothing at all, young 
man?” 

The lady’s contempt was becoming 
wrathful, and to appease it she fell to 
knotting an extra tippet with danger- 
ous tightness about the neck of her 
helpless spouse. Whitaker opened the 
coach door and ploughed his way to 
a near vantage-point, from which he 
made out the shadowy blot of a house. 
lying a matter of a furlong across the 
field. 

He waded back to the distressed 
conveyance and shouted through the 
window opening: “Salvation is in 
sight. ma’am. To be particular, a 
house.” 

‘Let us go to it at once,” said Mrs. 
Sapp, with surprising alertness. 

She jumped from the door, a tall, 
thin figure of a woman in a camlet 
cloak and hood, and assisted her hus- 
band to descend. The professor seemed 
to cough continuously, the lady began 
to wheeze before she had taken twenty 
paces, and even Whitaker’s breath was 
short by the time they had vanquished 
the drifted channel of a lane and 
reached the shelter of the house porch. 

‘Is this by any luck the hospitable 
mansion of vour niece’s guardian?” 
queried the youth, over his shoulder, 
of Mrs. Sapp. who stood behind him, 
grimly propping the tottering form of 








swordsman laughed, whirled his wea- 
pon high over his head, and brought it 
down like an axe falling on a traitor’s 
neck. Randolph was very near to 
death, but in its descent the blade 
caught in a _ hanging obstruction, 
swerved, and the flat of it struck harm- 
lessly upon his shoulder. Something 
rustled on the floor, and his fingers 
caught in the bunch of mistletoe 
which had been cut down by the stroke. 

The murderous stranger was un- 
steadied for a moment by the violence 
of his effort, and when Whitaker, with 
a wild instinct, plunged the thorny 
mistletoe hard and square into the 
man’s face he was so confounded and 
stung that he reeled in retreat, and 
Randolph pressed him with the blud- 
geon. 3ut the fight was over, and 
Whitaker was left in the empty hall, 
endeavoring to assemble his straying 
wits. 

The professor stood in the centre of 
the hearth-stone. 

“Sharp work, eh, Mr. Whitaker?” 
said he. ‘No harm done, I hope?” 

‘None to me. Of all the unaccount- 
able. But what happened here? Mrs. 
Sapp? The parson?” 

‘Taken away, sir; captured vi et 
armis. Electa gave ’em a_ tussle, 
though,” he added, appreciatively. 

“But, good Lord, I—we should fol- 
iow them up!” cried Randolph, in con- 
sternation. 

“ George seems to be a man of great 
violence,” observed Dr. Sapp. 

* George?” 

““George himself; I recognized his 
voice. He was the gentleman whom 
you received so cordially in the hall.” 

The professor dropped into a chair, 
clapped both hands to his face, and 
shook in a silent ecstasy of mirth. 
Whitaker’s gorge rose beyond his mas- 
tery; he regained the parson’s staff and 
strode to the window, wearing an ugly 
frown. Outside there was no sound or 








her lord. 
“Major Outram lives on the vil- 
lage street,” she said, with literal 





Randolph was very near to Death 


sight of the kidnappers. 
Suddenly the bang of a distant door 
seemed to come from the rear of the 
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Randolph brandished the Bunch of 


house, and the listening occupants of the parlor heard 
footsteps clicking on the bare boards of the passage. 

“Who's there?” shouted Randolph. 

“Is that you, Lepsey?” rang out a sturdy voice. 
** Good—here we are as safe as ninepence,” and with 
these words a man and a girl burst into the room; the 
man, a broadly built young fellow with ruddy face and 
dancing eyes; the girl, a tall, radiant beauty, in a 
gray camlet cloak and hood. 


iil 


The man looked from Randolph to the professor, 
and back again, and raised his brows in frank wonder. 

“ Where the plague is Lepsey?” said he. “ Did you 
come with him—or how?” 

“Oh, Ambrose, these strangers!” sighed the lady, 
half fearfully. 

“Let me apologize, sir,’ Whitaker volunteered. 
“This gentleman and I were driven here by stress of 
weather, and while we were waiting the owner’s re- 


“’m he,” broke in the other; “17m Ambrose Jer- 
mayn.” 

“The name is familiar.” 

“T don’t doubt you,” cried Jermayn, stormily. ‘* Look 
you, sir, if you’re here on an errand for Major George 
Outram, by heavens, I’ll run you through!.” 

“T can’t tell George Outram from George the 
Third,” retorted Randolph, “ but if there’s any running 
through to be done, ’m your man, Ambrose! In the 
way of sociable entertaining this house is the climax - 
of amusement. Allow me the parson’s cudgel—I shall 
break your head with the greatest pleasure in life, if 
madam does not spoil sport.” 

“He spoke of the parson,” she said, clinging to Jer- 
mayn. “ Did you hear, Ambrose? There is some ter- 
rible mistake. Where is Mr. Lepsey—and, oh, what is 
to be done?” 

“ Hush, Betty,” said Jermayn. “ We shall be mar- 
ried to-night in spite of twenty guardian Outrams, if 
we have to walk to Merrick for a minister.” 

“Tf we can help you—” suggested Whitaker. 

“Devil take you,” snapped Ambrose, “ will you read 
the service from the prayer-book ?” 

“ Anything for a quiet evening,” agreed Whitaker. 

The three young people regarded one another for a 
solemn second; then the girl’s face dimpled with a most 
delicious and rosy smile, and an uncontrollable spirit 
of mirth seized them simultaneously. 

“Come, let us clear this puzzle,” said Randolph. 
“ Believe me. we were brought together for a purpose, 
and I assure you that I’m to be trusted. Let us re- 
view your plight.” 

“Tell him, Ambrose,” commanded the girl. 

“ You’ve stuinbled on so much already, sir, that you 
should know the whole of it,” Jermayn began, with en- 
gaging confidence. “This divine creature and I are 
eternally in love.” 

“You astonish me.” 

“Tt is true. The flame was first kindled at Balti- 
more, where she was visiting. I followed her te Hud- 
bury, and leased this very mansion so as to be near 
her. Here I’ve existed like a hermit, keeping no spy- 
ing servants, waiting my chance. She lives in the vil- 
lage with her guardian, who means to marry her to- 
morrow; Major George Outram he is called, and a 
damned villain.” 

“T know him now,” cried Randolph, highly delighted. 
“T have made his acquaintance. Go on.” 

“Our extremity was desperate,” continued Jermayn. 
“We planned to elope, and, by Jove, we have done it. 
Behold us!” 

“And please, sir, say that you think no worse of 
me,” Betty faltered. 


’ 








‘Thank you, Mr. Jermayn,” and he 
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“As I live,” said Randolph, “ you are all that is 
angelic,” and he kissed her finger-tips. 

“ But there’s a thorn to the rose,’ pursued Ambrose, 
somewhat hastily, ‘‘ and that is this—where’s the min- 
ister? Has he blundered?) As soon as the Major dis- 
covers Betty’s escape, the monster will follow the trail 
here. I confess I am uneasy.” y 

“ The Major has been here already,” said Whitaker. 

The lovers stared at him incredulously. 

“Oh, I am sure of it. He attacked the house before 
you reached it; he thumped me with a sword, and car- 
ried off the parson and another.” 

“In the name of common-sense, tell us what you 
mean,” begged the lady. 

** My dear,” said the professor, “ let me do that.’ 

Randolph had clean forgot him. The old gentleman 
ambled forward into the circle of firelight, and when 
his face at last was visible, Miss Betty tossed up both 
her hands, with an “* Oh, Uncle Lenny!” 

“ Uncle Lenn; !” shouted Ambrose. “ Who the deuce 
is Uncle Lenny?” 

“Don’t you know me, Jermayn?” asked the pro- 
fessor. “ Five years ago at Harvard you shook in your 
shoes at sight of me.” 

“ Dr. Sapp—and Betty’s uncle!” 

“ Right, sir. You are quicker at perception than you 
used to be in the class-room.” 

* And he loves me, Uncle Leonard,” said the girl. 

The professor pushed back the gray hood and smooth- 
ed his niece’s hair with a clumsy tenderness. 

* There! there! Bet,” he said; “ I see now that you’ve 
had a bad guardian in George and a neglectful uncle 
in myself. But here I am in the nick of time.” 

*“Where’s Aunt Electa?” inquired Miss Betty. 

The learned man grinned, and Randolph, seeing 
through the situation, slapped his leg and guffawed 
without restraint. 

“Major Outram has had her kidnapped,” explained 
the professor, gleefully. “ He saw her here through the 
window, and thought that she was 
yourself. Dear me—lI really am 
afraid—” 

“For her?” 

“On the contrary, for George. 
Electa is so energetic.” 

With this Dr. Sapp gave way, the 
tears ran down his cheeks, and not 
until Ambrose had slapped him vigor- 
ously between the shoulders could he 
speak again. 

“Pardon me,” he gasped. “It is 
the only joke I have acquired at 
Electa’s expense in forty somewhat 
prosaic years. The minister, too! 


wiped his eyes. 

“You should go to Major Outram’s 
immediately,” urged the troubled girl. 

“There’s no hurry,” said Dr. Sapp. 
“The danger is not imminent. You 
don’t know her as well as I do.” 

“But here are these two lovers,” 
hinted Randolph. 

“Bless my soul!” cried the pro- 
fessor. “I am unspeakable selfish. 
Ambrose Jermayn, I know you and I 
know your family, and if Bet does 
not love Outram, and does love you—” 

“Which seems likely,” Whitaker 
interpolated, for she was in Jermayn’s 
embrace at the moment. 

“ Why, then,” continued Dr. Sapp, 
“you’re a fine fellow and you shall 
have her.” 
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“Then we must run for a minister,” exclaimed the 
rapturous Ambrose. 

** Let us set out for Major Outram’s,” said the pro 
fessor. ‘ We shall make everything clear to him.” 

“No, no, no,” Miss Betty declared. “I shall never 
go there of my own free-will. Uncle Leonard, I feat 
him so! Let Ambrose and I be married to-night, and 
without his knowledge.” 

“T have the papers and the certificate and all,” said 
Jermayn, ruefully, ‘and the bunch of mistletoe, Betty, 
that was over our heads in the forest that day when 
you promised. Do you remember? I swore we'd have 
it hanging at the wedding.” 

“Where did I hear,” Whitaker muttered, absiract- 
edly, “ that college professors were sometimes ordained 
to the ministry?” 

Dr. Sapp spun on his heel. 

“ Betty! Ambrose!” he said. “If I dared! It never 
occurred to me.” 

The maiden started, drew in her breath joyfully, 
wound her arms about his neck, whispering appeals 
into his ear; Randolph called Jermayn aside. 

“ Put the screws on the old chap, Master Ambrose,” 
he insisted, in a low voice. ‘“ He’s a game one with 
his wife away—you see! [ll go fetch the mistletoe,” 
and he hurried down the hallway. 

When Randolph re-entered the front apartment with 
the mistletoe under his arm, it was apparent that the 
professor had vielded. 

“°Tis Outram,” said Jermayn. ‘“ Not a moment is 
to be lost. Sir, we are ready—are we not, Betty?” 

The bride blushed submissively, and gave Jermayn 
her hand; Professor Sapp cleared his throat; and Ran- 
dolph brandished the bunch of mistletoe over the 
couple’s heads. In the fraction of a minute the deed 
was done, and Whitaker pushed forward with the 
laudable purpose of saluting Mrs. Jermayn_ before 
her husband could accomplish it. But something 
dropped out of the mistletoe and twinkled on the floor. 
Randolph stooped and found a heart-shaped pin, set 
with jewels. 

“ What’s that?” asked the professor. 

“My wedding-gift to Mistress Betty,” said Whita- 
ker, with a bow. 

“Tt is vastly like a clasp I’ve seen my guardian 
wear,” the lady remarked, as she turned it over in her 
palm, “ but [ thank you, and I shall keep it always.’ 

“You do honor to the former owner of it,” laughed 
Randolph, in an excess of enjoyment. “ Now then for 
the wedding supper—eh, Ambrose?” 

“ There’s madeira and a meat pie in the pantry,” 
suggested Jermayn. “ But if that was the Major we 
saw coming—” and in direct answer to his thought a 
knock resounded on the door. 

“Come in,” yelled Whitaker. ‘“ Now what can he 
say or do? I’m sorry that George is a bit late for the 
ceremony, but a swig of madeira will do him good.” 

To the relief, however, of all except Randolph, the 
visitor was Sim Crane. The coach was again in com- 
mission. 

“We will go to Major Outram’s,” decided Dr. Sapp, 
“and explain. No—fear nothing, Betsy. I shall make 
it clear to him, and if I can’t. Electa can.” 

“Tm willing,’ Ambrose agreed. “ We may as well 
have it over with,” and Mrs. Ambrose acquiesced. 

“Well,” said Whitaker, reflectively, “I think that 
you may leave me here. The wine and the pastry and 
the fire—why, it’s a sin to desert them. I mean to 
celebrate this lucky mistletoe.” 

He tore sprigs from it and decorated every one, not 
forgetting Sim. 

“You can be comfortable, sir, if you insist on re- 
maining.” replied Mr. Jermayn, “ and you'll find blank- 
ets and fuel in plenty. As. for the mistletoe,” he con- 
cluded, “it’s a lucky one indeed, for it brought me 
Betty.” 

“And gave me my: only wedding-gift,” said the 
bride, gaylv. 

So they parted with a profusion of good wishes and 
hopes for a future meeting, and Uncle Leonard, Am 
brose, Betty, and Sim bustled out into the wintry 
night. Whitaker, having made the door secure, found 
the well-stocked larder with the wonderful intuition 
of a hungry man, and returned to the fire carrying an 
armful of provender. He heaped up the logs, knocked 
the head from a bottle, and stretched himself content- 
edly on the settle. The battered bunch of mistletoe 
was on the mantel-piece; Randolph blew a kiss at it. 

“ A very merry Christmas, thanks to you,” said he. 
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Penelope’s Christmas Gift. By Elizabeth G. Jordan 





LOOM, relentless and unmitigated, hung 
over the young life of Penelope. She 
was five, but five has its burdens and 
its sorrows, and both confronted her that 
morning, with the added shock of the 
unexpected. Two things had happened. 

First, she had quarrelled with Paul, also _ five. 
This was in itself neither unusual nor calamitous, 
but the circumstances attending it were so_har- 
rowing that even now Penelope did not permit 
her mind to recur to them. Paul had already made 
an overture toward reconciliation; it lay at her feet 
that moment—a bright red pear, which he had proudly 
painted at the kindergarten and sent to her by his 
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‘*Say, Penelope,”’ he said, ‘‘ will you do a favor 
for me?” 


nurse. Penelope could not have explained the feeling, 
but she had a dim sense that the red pear added a 
final touch to the tragedy of the situation; it was too 
optimistic for its surroundings; it seemed as incon- 
gruous against the bleak background of the morning’s 
experience as it would have looked beside the cheer- 
ful green model whose hue Paul had so blithely ig- 
nored. No, it was not Paul. He could be recalled: 
even now she saw his sailor hat bobbing up and down 
on the other side of the hedge that divided her lawn 
trom his. At intervals, too, his solemn little face 
looked over at her with an appeal in his brown eyes. 
He was always solemn, even when most happy, and 
very different in many ways from Penelope, whose su- 
preme joy in living found expression in an activity 
as intense as that of a globule of quicksilver. Paul’s 
seriousness and silence made him a highly desirable 
companion for a little girl whose tongue ran all day 
long. Their friendship was one of the favorite topics 
of the towns-people, who pointed them out with pride 
to new -comers, and boasted of the importance and 
high culture of the families the children represented. 
Therefore when they had that morning seized each 
other by the hair and fought down the entire length 
of the lawn and across the late-flowering garden-beds 
to the sidewalk itself, it was a sight to sadden the most 
unsympathetic soul. 

They themselves had wept copiously, but that was 
from pain and anger. At the top of an especially 
high and far-reaching shriek Penelope had caught sight 
of Ethel Mabel Morrison watching the scene with de- 
lighted interest from her home across the street, and 
at the meeting of eyes Ethel Mabel had laughed. That 
was one iron in the soul of Penelope. 

However. all this was past, and it counted for lit- 
tle. Penelope wondered dimly why she was recalling 
it at all. The real thing—the Bitter Sorrow—was 
Florence’s engagement. Florence was her sister, and 
very old indeed—almost twenty. Penelope suspected 
that she had been born back in those remote ages of 
which Dr. Phillip told the children such capital sto- 
ries, when knights went forth to tournaments clad 
in shining armor and. brandishing fierce swords above 
their heads. Dr. Phillip had been at the house a great 
deal. and had occupied much of Florence’s attention. 
Soth the children felt and resented this, for Florence 
had been their property in what Penelope called “ olden 
times.” That meant last year. In those dear days 
se long ago Florence had told the children tales and 
taken them for walks and drives, and even on occa- 
sion given their tea parties a festive and grown-up 
air by her acceptance of their invitations. All that 
was over. Dr. Phillip had begun to come, and had in- 
gratiated himself at once into their affections, winning 
their unsuspicious hearts and then taking advantage 
of their youth and trust. More and more he had ab- 





sorbed Florence’s attention, until finally he and she 
were engaged—whatever that meant. 

Bad as all this had been, worse was to come. That 
morning Penelope had learned that engagements are 
sometimes followed by matrimony, and that Florence 
was to be married to Dr. Phillip and to go away and 
live with him. There seemed to be no place for a lit- 
tle sister in their calculation. Slowly but inevitably 
it was borne in upon Penelope that Florence, her idol, 
her realized dream of all that grownupness meant, 
was to leave her (Penelope) to live alone with only her 
father and mother for company. In the awful, ap- 
palling shock of it she had stolen out of the house 
and slipped across the back lawn and through the 
little opening in the hedge to tell Paul. And Paul, 
instead of giving her sympathy, had said: 

“Huh! I knew it. Mother said so. Girls get mar- 
ried. And you needn’t be sorry for Florence — you 
needn’t. She wants to.” 

“Florence doesn’t, either, want to leave me,” she 
asserted, fiercely. “‘ She won’t; I know she won't.” 

“Huh! T guess she will,” repeated Paul, recklessly 
wagging his head. Even the worm will turn, and he 
was making the most of the unique experience of know- 
ing more than Penelope did. “ She’s glad,” he iterated. 
“She’s glad to leave you.” 

It was here, so to speak, that the battle was fought. 
Penelope, brooding darkly under her favorite tree, be- 
came lower and lower in her mind. Paul and Flor- 
ence, the two most important human beings in her lit- 
tle world, had both failed her. If life held anything 
that might take their place, she could not picture it 
now. She was so absorbed that she did not see Flor- 
ence until that active young lady had crossed the lawn 
and reached the entrance of the house. Then Penel- 
ope called to her. She glanced back and entered the 
hall without speaking, but even in this momentary 
glimpse of her face the child saw something was seri- 
ously wrong. Never before had Florence failed to heed 
the voice of her little sister. Even in her own de- 
pression Penelope knew that no casual abstraction 
would make Florence ignore her now. She must be 
sick. Penelope rose solemnly and trotted into the 
house. Florence had gone directly to her room, and 
her mother caught the little girl’s plump body in her 
arms as she was following. 

“Leave Florence alone, dear,” she said. ‘“ She is— 
not well. And, Penelope ’—she hesitated—* you must 
not mention to Florence or to anybody the marriage 
of which vou have heard us speak. Florence is not 
going to be married. She will stay here with us.” 

Over Penelope’s round face there burst the radiance 
of June sunshine. 

“Oh, mamma,” she 
cried, “I am so glad! 
Can’t I just tell her 
I am glad?” 

“No, dear,” her mo- 
ther said, gently; 
“you are a little girl, 
and you do not under- 
stand. You must obey 
mother and say no- 
thing.” 

Penelope went forth 
again upon the lawn, 
with exultation — sing- 
ing in her heart. The 
world was bright once 
more, and she needed a 
confidant. She would 
forgive Paul—and tell 
him the news! He did 
not deserve to hear it, 
but Penelope was in an 
expansive mood, and 
perhaps his punishment 
had already been severe 
enough. His serious 
face brightened at her 
summons, and he tum- 
bled over the hedge 
with a_ reckless disre- 
gard of his new sailor 
suit. 

“ Florence isn’t going 
to be weddinged,” she 
said. “She isn’t going 
to leave me.” 

Paul was a youth of 
short memory and no 
tact. He proceeded to 
prove that the bitter 
experiences of — the 
morning had _ taught 
him nothing. 

nyt’ he said, 
cheerfully, “ I bet she’s 
sorry!” 

Penelope told Flor- 
ence all about it that 
night, as the older sis- 
ter sat on the edge of 
her bed in the nursery, 
quite as she used to do 
in those dear “olden 
times,” before Dr. 
Phillip began to take 
her for walks at all 
sorts of queer hours. 

* And Paul’s a_ bad 
little boy,” ended Penel- 
ope. sleepily. ‘‘ He said 
you were glad to go 
and get married and 
leave me, and now he 
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says you’re sorry you ain’t.” Penelope’s eyes closed 
almost before the end of this vague statement, and her 
curly head settled deeper into the pillow. It was as 
well, for her blue eyes were very sharp, and Florence 
had not yet mastered life’s stern lesson of self-control. 
The firelight, dancing behind the protecting fender in 
the corner, found her wet cheeks and lingered there 
as if in elfish wish to give her secret to the world. 
But no one saw it. Penelope’s regular breathing 
lifted the counterpane above her breast, and neither 
she nor wise little Paul, asleep in his distant bed, ever 
knew that the bitterest moments of Florence’s young 
life were passed that night on the nursery floor, in 
the unsympathetic light of the dancing flames. 

November came, and woodland excursions became 
more rare. Already snow was drifting out of 
the gray sky, and their old friends the trees waved 
bare arms in the winter gales. The children’s jaunts 
were confined to the village streets. Snugly but- 
toned into reefers and with red hoods on their round 
heads they danced along the snow-covered walks, Paul 
copying with solemn painstaking the hops and skips 
of his friend. Penelope seemed to grow plumper as 
winter came on. Florence asserted that she could 
undoubtedly roll along as comfortably and swiftly as 
she could walk—and in appearance and motion she 
was not unlike an animated and highly painted rubber 
ball. She was going along the street one snowy day 
with Paul in tow, when, for the first time in many 
months. she met Dr. Phillip. He had been away. He 
satisfied himself with a quick look that the children 
were alone, and hailed them with buoyant friendliness. 
He talked to them for a few moments with a nice re- 
gard for their tastes and youthful dignity. Then he 
swung Penelope high into the air, and laid her cheek 
against his own as she came down to the level of his 
smooth face. 

“Say, Penelope,” he said, softly, “will you do a 
favor for me—something very, very important?” 

Penelope’s chest swelled with pride. 

“Yes,” she said, tersely. 

“T want to send a note to Florence,” he went on. 
“Will you take it?” 

“Yes,” said Penelope again, but this time with a 
vague sense of responsibility settling on her soul. 

He drew a note-book from his pocket, and tearing 
out a leaf, wrote a few lines very hastily. Then he 
folded it into a three-cornered cocked hat, put it in- 
side Penelope’s red mitten, and closed her little fingers 
tightly over it. 

‘Now. mind you don’t give it to any one else, 
Cupid,” he said. He had dubbed her Cupid long ago, 


**Then why did you bring the letter back now?” 






































and Penelope was too inexperienced to know that it 
was a reflection on her sex. “ Trot home with it, and 
give it to sister at once.” 

Penelope was passing through the large hall on her 
way to Florence’s room with her precious charge, when 
she heard the voice of her aunt Laura rédfsed in the 
library. Penelope heard her mother’s voice soothingly 
keyed, and then a sentence from her aunt’s lips stopped 
her feet outside the library door. 

“This silly quarrel is the best thing in the world 
for them.” she said, positively. “If they made up, 
Phillip would make Florence miserable with his temper 
and his jealousy.” 

Penelope walked on slowly. She caught and under- 
stood but a part of the sentence, but it was enough. 
Phillip would make Florence miserable. Aunt Laura 
said so, and Aunt Laura knew all things. Phillip 
should not make her own sister miserable. To be mis- 
erable, as Penelope understood it, was to be very sad, 
and not smile and not want to do things. And that 
reminded her that she herself (Penelope) was not going 
to do anything for a person who would make Flor- 
ence miserable. She would not give Florence his old 
note, nor would she go to drive with him. Paul could, 
if he wanted to. Penelope’s full lips settled into a line 
that was very severe. She rescued the note from its 
hiding-place in her mitten and put it away in a dark 
corner of her Noah’s Ark. 

She had a cold the next day, and spent the re- 
mainder of the week in the nursery. Paul came every 
day and cheered her imprisonment as much as he 
could, and Florence, mother, and Aunt Laura spent 
much of their time in the big, cheerful room. The 
thrilling event of a daily visit from Doctor Morgan 
drove Phillip and his trivial interests out of Penel- 
ope’s mind. She did not know how he watched for 
her and Paul, hoping to meet them and get from the 
small sister some word less chilling 
than Florence’s consistent — silence. 
He had no doubt that the child had 
delivered the letter. She was a re- 
liable little thing, he thought, and he 
had watched her enter the house with 
her hand clasped loyally over his 
note. He wanted to learn from her 
if Florence had been alone when she 
received it, and what she had said. 
But Penelope, with croup threatening 
her, was lovingly protected from con- 
tact with the winter air. The nursery 
was at the back of the house, and 
Dr. Phillip’s. vigil was not rewarded 
even by a glimpse of her dimpled face 
at a window. Before she recovered, 
professional duties had called him out 
of town again. 

Something was the matter with 
Florence. Even Penelope saw this as 
weeks went on and the holidays ap- 
proached. Florence, who used to 
laugh so much, rarely laughed now. 
Neither did she go driving or to par- 
ties. Penelope, in those golden days 
of old to which she was so fond of 
referring, had found one of her dear- 
est delights in watching Florence as 
she dressed for parties. On such oc- 
casions Penelope was as nearly quiet 
as her nature permitted her to be; 
these were serious moments, she knew, 
and the work in hand must not be 
interrupted by little girls. Penelope 
watched with fascinated eyes the 
transformation of her sister from a 
young lady in a silk waist and a walk- 
ing-skirt to a radiant creature with 
hair piled high on her head and a 
long train sweeping the ground be- 
hind her. There was none of that 
now. Florence, as Aunt Laura said, “lived in a golf 
skirt,” .took long lonely walks, and refused to go to 
parties. Penelope did not understand it at all, but 
she asked no questions. She had already learned that 
grown-ups did things very differently from little boys 
and girls,-and with the mastery of this lesson her 
thirst for knowledge was satisfied. Besides, the won- 
derful Christmas-tide was coming—the fairy season 
of childhood—and she and. Paul were in a state of 
high excitement over the gifts they expected to re- 
ceive, andy above all, those they were to give. Each 
had a large silver dollar for Christmas purchases, and 
each had a*shopping-list of eighteen, including ser- 
vants. Penelope talked over her gifts with Florence 
as-she nestled in: her lap before the nursery fire the 
afternoon before Christmas. 

“We've got everything,” she said, “but ’cept Paul’s 
things and mine. »I-haven’t got his present, and he 
hasn’t got my -present..- He looked all the time, at 
every place, an’ he’d see—so I couldn’t get it.” 

“T suppose you looked ,too, didn’t you, when he was 
trying to buy his gift for you?” said Florence, much 
amused. 

“Course I did,” she said. “I wanted to see!’”” She 
settled her head in Florence’s shoulder and chattered 
on happily. 

“ We got a tex’ for Paul’s grandma. It’s a very nice 
tex’. It says, ‘Go and sin no more.’ An’ we got a nice 
red han’k’chief for Paul’s papa, like Dinah wears. An’ 
Paul got a drum for his brother, ’cause Paul needs 
a new drum, and Arthur won’t use it much. He’s too 
big. I bought a bank for Aunt Laura, ’cause it ’Il be 
so nice for her to give me. I didn’t get your present 
yet, Florence. What would you like to have the very 
bestest in the world?” 

Florence sighed. “ You couldn’t give it to me, baby- 
kitts,” she said, absently. Penelope looked hurt. 

“T could, too,” she asserted. “I’ve got nineteen 
cents left. What would you like the very bestest of 
all?” 

A reckless light flashed in Florence’s eyes. Perhaps 
she had endured in silence to the limit of her power. 
Perhaps she thought the child would not understand. 

“Will you promise never to tell if I tell you?” she 
asked. 
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“Cross my heart,” said Penelope, solemnly. 

The confidence came in a whisper. 

“Td rather have Phillip,” said Florence, huskily. 

Penelope stared at her, and then laughed. “Um! I 
know better,” she said, with happy tolerance. Grown- 
up jokes were always silly, she thought, but people 
meant well. The slow tears gathered in Florence’s 
eyes. 

“No, dear,” she said, sadly. “It is not a joke. 
But—lI will not get my present.” 

A dim idea of her meaning penetrated the curly 
head resting on her heart. Penelope reflected silently. 
Florence wanted Phillip just as she herself wanted 
Paul after they had quarrelled. Sometimes they 
“made up” themselves and sometimes other folks 
helped—the nurse, or mamma, or Florence. Florence 
had often settled their small woes for them, so sweet- 
ly and so good-naturedly. She didn’t laugh, either, 
or think it was funny, as the nurses did. Funny! 
Penelope knew it was not funny when she and Paul 
quarrelled, but she had not grasped the fact that 
grown-ups might feel as she and Paul did. She slipped 
from her sister’s knees and trotted off. 

“T’ve got to get Paul’s present,” she volunteered, 
as she went for her coat and hood. 

Florence sighed unconsciously. Children were self- 
ish little animals at the best, she reflected. Yet it 
was some small comfort to have given voice at last 
to the hunger that filled her heart. 

Penelope went sedately down the village street. She 
was alone, having followed the wise suggestion of her 
nurse to buy Paul’s present without the joy of Paul’s 
society. Moreover, she had escaped the nurse’s care- 
ful eye and stolen off by herself, as she had something 
else of vast importance on her mind and in her pocket. 
There, with the little purse containing the nineteen 
cents, and with numerous other treasures, lay Phillip’s 





Penelope leaned back contentedly 


note. She could not give it to Florence, she reflected, 
if Phillip would make her miserable. But she would 
see Phillip, and if he would promise not to make her 
sister miserable, Florence might have her Christmas 
present, after all. It would be funny, a man as a 
Christmas present, Penelope thought, but if Florence 
wanted that— She rang Phillip’s bell with a de- 
termined little hand. The young man was at home, 
and the servant ushered the child into the library with 
a formal air but an affectionate smile. Doctor Phillip 
sprang to his feet as she entered, and almost ran to 
meet her. He had been lounging disconsolately before 
the open fire. 

“Why, Penelope!” he exclaimed. Then he pulled 
himself together and conducted himself formally. Pe- 
nelope, he remembered, liked to be treated with dig- 
nity. 

“T am very glad to see you,” he said. “Did you 
come with a message or a note?” Buoyant hope was 
in his tone. 

It was a hard moment for Penelope. She drew his 
note from her pocket and held it out to him in silence. 
Its weeks in the ark and its brief journey along the 
village streets had not added to its appearance. It 
had a general air of griminess, and there was a streak 
of paint along its side, contributed by one of the 
animals in the ark. Over the address was a wad of 
gum, which Penelope had thoughtlessly left in her 
pocket. Doctor Phillip ignored this politely as he 
took the note. He saw at a glance that it had not 
been opened. and he looked at Penelope for an explana- 
tion. Penelope shook in her little shoes as she met his 
cool gray eyes. Doctor Phillip’s professional expres- 
sion was distinctly awe-inspiring. 

“ Aunt Laura said you would make Florence miser- 
*ble,” she said, with simple and appalling directness. 
“So I put the letter in my ark.” Phillip flushed 
angrily. Aunt Laura had been quite right in her esti- 
mate of his temper, but he controlled himself and 
smiled. 

“Did Aunt Laura tell you not to give Florence the 
letter?” he asked. 

“Oh no,” said Penelope. “She didn’t see it. I 
heard it, and then I put the letter in the ark.” Her 
voice trailed into silence. He questioned until he 
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formed a correct impression of the episode and the 
fear that had made the child hide the note. Disap 
pointed though he was, he was deeply touched as 
well. 

“Then why did you bring the letter back now?” 
he asked, gently. “ Why did you wait all this time?” 

Penelope gulped a little. She felt very small and 
helpless, and guilty of something—she did not know of 
what. 

“*Cause she is miser’ble now,” she said. “ She cries 
and she doesn’t like things or laugh any more. An’ I 
thought p’r’aps if you would be very good and not 
make her miser’ble you could come to our house for 
Christmas. Florence is erying in my nursery,” she 
added, hospitably. 

The invitation was not official, but Doctor Phillip 
accepted it in the spirit in which it was offered. He 
knelt down and took Penelope in his arms. His hand- 
some face was very serious. 

“ Penelope,” he said, with much solemnity, “ I prom- 
ise you that I will make your sister happy iif she will 
let me try.” 

“Then we'll go right straight off and tell her so,” 
said Penelope, briskly. “ But I’m awful sorry you 
ain’t all done up in a nice package with ribbons, or in 
a box. ’Cause you’re my Christmas present to Flor- 
ence.” 

Dr. Phillip laughed with boyish delight. 

“How will this do?” he asked. He took from the 
wall a spray of the holly with which his housekeeper 
had decorated his bachelor quarters. He put it in 
his button-hole, and Penelope’s eyes danced in quick 
appreciation. 

“ That’s nice,” she said. “ That’s awful nice. Now 
come right off.” 

And the doctor followed her gayly, though with 
some misgivings as to whether Penelope could get her 
Christmas present past Aunt Laura’s 
eagle eye. Fortunately for them 
both, Aunt Laura was downtown at 
tending to some belated Christmas 
shopping. The child led the way into 
the house and up to the nursery. 
They met no one in the halls except 
a maid, who stared at the doctor 
curiously, and hurried back to the 
kitchen with an expression of su 
preme importance on her round face. 
The look was matched by Penelope's 
air as she opened the door and 
ushered her present into the dim 
room, lit only by the fire on the 
hearth. 

Late that evening Penelope awoke 
in her trundle- bed. The nurse had 
slipped away, but the night-light was 
burning dimly and the fire still 
smouldered on the hearth. Penelope 
sat up and looked about with digni 
fied self-possession. A row of tiny 
stockings hung from the mantel; 
each bulgedi,with packages. Every 
member of the, family had filled a 
stocking for Penelope, and she _ re- 
flected that there was undoubtedly 
one from Paul. “A wave of sickening 
consciousness rolled over her. She 
had forgotten Paul’s Christmas gift! 
In her interest in Florence and her 
Christmas she had lost thought of 
her boy friend—and later the thank 
less insensibility of the reunited pair 
had occupied her mind. She had 
promised that if she awoke she would 
not get up and examine her stock 
ings. Well, she would keep that. part 
of the promise. But rise she would 
and find some grown-up to attend to 
Paul’s gift for her. She slipped out 
of her bed and stole down stairs and along the hali to 
the library door. It was closed, but Penelope heard 
Florence’s gay old-time laugh, with Dr. Phillip’s merry 
barytone chiming in. She put her eye to the key 
hole with no compunction. Yes, there they were; sit 
ting before the fireplace and talking as hard as they 
could. Penelope opened the door and walked in upon 
them like a small avenging fate. They started up to- 
gether, and Florence caught her in her arms. 

“T forgot my present for Paul,” announced Penelope, 
fixing the culprits with a stern eye. 

After all, they were not so bad, she reflected, com- 
fortably, as they cooed over her and kissed her and 
wrapped her in rugs. Phillip was now in evening 
dress; he had gone home and returned to dinner. 
Florence, too, was once more the radiant vision of 
Penelope’s dreams. Penelope leaned her head com- 
fortably against Phillip’s stiff white shirt bosom. 

“T haven’t got any present for Paul,” she contin- 
ued, conversationally. “I got you for Florence, an’ I 
forgot Paul’s.” 

The lovers looked at each other guiltily, and it is 
due to them to add that both showed a royal grasp 
of the situation. Phillip rose to it gallantly. 

“ Never mind, Cupid,” he said; “ I'll get everything 
in town for Paul to-morrow morning, and we'll tell 
him it is all from you. You and I will go shopping as 
soon as you’ve had your breakfast and looked at your 
presents. Walker’s toy-shop will be open in the morn- 
ing. 

Penelope leaned back contentedly. This was some- 
thing like. She felt very important and grown-up, 
notwithstanding the striking informality of her at 
tire. Far down in the village the bells of Christmas 
eve were chiming. The whole house was aromatie with 
the odor of holiday greens. Oh, the delight of being 
awake and in it all! But, alas for Penelope! Hu 
man joys are short-lived at the best. Hurried steps 
came along the hall and an agitated nurse knocked 
at the library door. In another moment a new note 
mingled with the melody of the yule-tide bells. It 
was shrill and penetrating and hopeless, for it was the 
wail of a small, fat, reluctant child being overcome 
by superior forces and ignominiously carried back to 
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ROM the very earliest period of his conscious 

existence, Goodberry Acton had been inter- 

ested in applied mechanics. At the age of 

five he had constructed his first water-wheel, 

and at eleven he invented a most ingenious 

machine for crimping the edges of dis- 
carded sardine-tins, There would have been millions 
in the idea but for the fact that the empty tins re- 
mained absolutely valueless. However, it was an in- 
dication that could not be overlooked; plainly there 
was something in Goodberry, if not in the tins. 

And yet at the mature age of sixty-five our pre- 
cocious boy was merely a successful man of business, 
the head of the firm of Acton & Tower, importers 
of teak, rosewood, mahogany, and other exoteric woods. 
But he was also the father of Miss Rhoda Acfon—ah, 
Miss Rhoda! : 

Goodberry Acton had not been permitted to make 
practical mechanics the serious business of his life, 
but it had never ceased to be his amusement, and now 
that he was well-to-do he felt at liberty to ride his 
hobby with a freer rein. Back of the Acton mansion 
stood a large brick structure, which he had erected 
and fitted up as a machine-shop and laboratory. Here 
Mr. Acton spent much of his time, and it became, in 
due course, the birthplace of the Magnum Opus. 

Originally, Mr. Acton had merely planned to con- 
struct a walking automaton, which he could use in 
the propelling of a wheel-chair or to draw a light de- 
livery wagon. But one day a new idea came to him. 

The vital point in any mechanical construction is 
its system of control by the outside intelligence. Now 
the creator of the Opus had, at first, designed an elec- 
trieca! connection by means of actual wires. But the 
experiments of Tesla and Marconi gave him pause. 
Would it not be possible to construct a receiving me- 
dium upon which the thought vibrations might impinge 
and be registered as the light waves are fixed upon the 
photographer’s sensitized plate? He could but try. 

At the end of several months’ experimenting, Good- 
berry Acton had achieved success. He had produced 
an exquisitely delicate piece of apparatus, which would 








“At your service,’? rumbled out the Monster 


receive mental emanations from without and transform 
them into energy of any desired potential. In plain 
words, the operator could will the automaton to lift 
its arm, and the latter would obey. Wonderful! you 
say. According to Goodberry Acton it was the sim- 
plest thing in the world, once you understood the prin- 
ciple upon which it worked. 

A phonograph was of course included in the make- 
up of the automaton, and another ingenious device 
was an arrangement of bellows, by means of which it 
could smoke a cigar very creditably. A proud day it 
was for Goodberry Acton when he and the vUpus 


walked arm in arm up the garden path to the back 
piazza, the Opus smoking a Havana eight inches 
jong—and enjoying it, too, if one could judge by the 
expression on its face. They entered the house, and 
the Opus was formally presented to Mrs. Acton. 

“ At your service,” rumbled out the monster, sink- 
ing gracefully on one 
knee. But Mr. Acton’s 
estimable spouse did not 
hear these reassuring 
words. She had prompt- 
ly fainted, and it took 
something like a pound 
of burnt feathers’ to 
bring her to. 

With constant prac- 
tice, Mr. Acton soon be- 
came proficient in the 
management of the au- 
tomaton. In a month’s 
time, Sammy. as Rhoda 
had christened him, 
could make — garden, 
groom a horse, or clean 
silver with the best of 
them, and his education 
was only beginning. His 
capacity for assimilating 
knowledge was truly ex- 
traordinary. He was an 
excellent valet, and 
carved a duck with ex- 
quisite precision; could 
do plain type-writing, or take the fourth hand 
(dummy) at whist. A paragon indeed! 

“ Before long,’ said Mr. Acton, reflectively, “ I must 
start Sammy on the violin, and Rhoda can give him a 
tew lessons in oils.” Now Goodberry Acton did not 
know one note of music from another, and Miss 
Rhoda’s talent was distinctly not of the artistic order 
Curious ideas some people have of art. 

One afternoon in the early part of October Mr. 
Acton came home from the city tired out. 
He went into the old-fashioned sitting- 
room, that he had insisted upon retaining 
amid all the costly magnificence of his 
otherwise modernized home, and sank into 
an easy - chair with the long - drawn - out 
sigh of a thoroughly wearied man. “ Now 
if he only had—” 

A slight movement at his side startled 
him. He looked up to see Sammy standing 
by his chair and holding out to him a 
pair of carpet slippers. Amazing! for as- 
suredly the idea of slippers had never 
been formulated either verbally or mental- 
lv by Goodberry. Fortunately the famil- 
iar catch- phrase “unconscious mental 
cerebration ” occurred to Mr. Acton, and 
he was enabled to throw off the disagree- 
able impression. 

Two days later Mr. Acton had occasion 
to go down stairs to the library after 
the rest of the family had retired for the 
night and the house had been formally 
shut up. He was astonished to see a light 
burning in the butler’s pantry, and went 
forward cautiously to investigate. Peer- 
ing through the half-opened door, he saw 
Sammy with a horribly smelling gasolene- 
lamp at his elbow, and his big blue eyes 
fixed intently upon an object which lay on 
the table before him. Mr. Acton recog- 
nized it as an old school-book which had 
once belonged to Rhoda, its title being 
“Reading Without Tears.” The automa- 
ton was teaching himself his letters. 

* And it was the fellow’s own fuel gaso- 
lene that he was using,” said Sammy’s 
lord and master under his breath. “ Starv- 
ing himself, as it were, to obtain an edu- 
cation. And then what.?” 

Mr. Goodberry Acton went quietly to 
bed, drew the blankets over his head, and 
although it was warm, lay there shivering. 

Rhoda Acton and young Mr. Herbert Tower were 
desperately in love—no doubt about that. And their 
respective parents were heartily in favor of the alli- 
ance. Where, then, lay the difficulty? 

Well, it was the very anxiety of Messrs. Acton and 
Tower to see their children happily married that had 
-aused them to assume an attitude of indifference and 
even of hostility. They argued that the spark would 
never burst into a flame unless fanned by opposition. 
Consequently, they frowned upon the growing inti- 
macy, and so successful had been the artifice that the 
young people were driven to the verge of despair. 
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“Decidedly, Rhoda dear, there is but one thing to 
do. We must run away.” 

Rhoda looked at her lover. “ Where to?” 

* Loveland,” answered the infatuated youth. 

“ How much will it cost, all the way to Loveland?” 

Herbert looked blank. His monthly allowance was 
always gone by the 10th. 

“ And what are we to 
do after we get there?” 

Herbert looked - still 
blanker. 

* Don’t you see, dear 
old stupid, that we 
couldn’t dream of such 
an impossible step!” 

“TIT suppose so,” as- 
sented young Mr. Tower, 
unwillingly. He felt 
desperately -unhappy. 

“ We'll just have to do 
it, then,” said this sur- 
prising young woman. 
“* And although Loveland 
would be nice,” she went 
on, meditatively, “I 
think we had better take 
tickets for Washington, 
where we can stay with 
my aunt Emily until 
papa comes round.” 


The Automaton was teaching himself his Letters Now this interesting 


conversation had taken 

place in the library of 
the Acton mansion, and it had been overheard by Mr. 
Acton himself. To tell the truth, he had his ear at 
the key-hole all the time, and he could hardly con- 
tain himself with joy as he realized that the affair 
was actually under way at last. But he must be care- 
ful—very careful. He would drop partner Simeon a 
line at once, informing him of the proposed elopemént 
on November 1, and suggesting that it might be well 
to double Herbert’s allowance. 

Mr. Acton sealed the missive, addressed it to Mr. 
Simeon Tower, Riverside Terrace, and touched an elec- 
tric button. Sammy appeared. 

“ Have this delivered at once,” said Mr. Acton. 

And then an astonishing thing happened. The autom- 
aton deliberately broke the seal, read the note through, 
and tore it into six pieces. 

“What in the—’ demanded his justly indignant 
master, springing to his feet. 

The automaton pointed to a chair. “Sit down!” it 
ordered, curtly. Goodberry Acton hesitated, grew pur- 
ple—and_ obeyed. 


Winter set in early that year, and it was sleeting 
hard on the night of November the first, when Herbert 
Tower, having drawn his monthly allowance in bright 
new ten-dollar gold pieces, was nervously pacing the 
sidewalk in front of the Acton residence. He had 





Goodberry Acton hesitated, grew purple—and 
obeyed 





arranged with Rhoda that upon the stroke of twelve 
she should slip out by a side door and he would be 
there to meet her. It was but ten o’clock now—at 
all events, he was in plenty. of time. 

It all worked beautifully, and as the last stroke of 
twelve died away Rhoda fell into her lover’s arms. 
Mr. Acton, standing behind a convenient screen, rubbed 
his hands in ecstasy. 

“This way, dear,’ and the pair hurried trembling 
along the icy street. At the corner a huge figure 
stepped out from an alleyway and confronted them. 

“Sammy!” exclaimed Rhoda, puzzled and a little 
disturbed by this untoward encounter. 

The automaton answered no word, but seized the 
culprits, one in each enormous hand. The trio pro- 
ceeded silently to No. 11 Riverside Terrace, where 
Sammy handed over Herbert to the stupefied Mr. 
Tower senior, who had answered the bell in person, 
and marched away with Rhoda before the distracted 
lovers had time to exchange even a word in farewell. 

Mr. Acton was sitting in his library, consulting the 
railway guide, and calculating when a telegram might 
be expected. He looked up in amazement as Sammy en- 
tered with the weeping Rhoda. 

“You stupid muttonhead!” exclaimed Goodberry 
Acton, choking with vexation. 

The automaton drew himself up stiffly, his sheet- 
iron muffler glowing cherry red. He spoke thickly: 

“You have publicly announced that you had rather 
see your daughter in the grave than married to Her- 
bert Tower. Shall I send for the undertaker, then?” 

Goodberry Acton went white. “I am a lost man,” 
he muttered under his breath. “ Lost indeed! for I 
have created an intelligent being who is absolutely de- 
void of any trace of humor.” 


Simeon Tower and Goodberry Acton sat in their 
private office, a prey to painful perplexity. 

“Isn’t there any way of stopping his infernal en- 
gine?” inquired Mr. Tower. 

“The creature is as cunning as old Nick himself,” 











“Aw! lemme go, Guv’nor”’ 


returned Mr. Acton, irritably. ‘‘ He won’t allow any 
one to get near enough to throttle him—the explosive 
mixture, I mean.” 

The old gentlemen looked at each other in dismay. 

“3 suppose the creature thinks that he is doing us 
a service—interfering in this unwarrantable manner,” 
said Mr. Acton. 

“ Quite likely,” sneered Mr. Tower. 
your opposition evident enough.” 

“Tt was your own suggestion,” retorted Mr. Acton. 

“Well, your man Friday, or whatever-d’ye-call-’im, 
has seconded the motion pretty effectually. He threw 
a snowball at my boy Herbert to-day.” 

“ Indeed!” 

*“ And it had a stone in it.” 

“ Automata will be automata,” said Mr. Acton, airily. 

“That is quite enough, Mr. Acton. To-morrow we 
can see about having the dissolution papers made 
out and the partnership wound up.” 

“The sooner the better, Mr. Tower.” 

The old friends separated without another word. 
Mr. Tower commanded Herbert to give up all thought 
of Rhoda Acton upon pain of disinheritance, and Mr. 


“ You’ve made 


Acton made arrangements to send Rhoda to boarding- . 


school. after Christmas. It was a thing of the past, 
that enduring friendship of half a century, and in the 
tuins lay the fragments of Love’s young dream. 


Sammy was leading his creator a dog’s life. He 
wore Mr. Acton’s clothes, smoked his best cigars, 
spent his money, and bullied him in every way. 
The automaton now called itself Mr. Samuels, and went 
regularly to the city every day for work and re- 
search at the Public Library. The creature was actual- 
ly contemplating a treatise upon celestial mechanics, 
for pure mathematics was its hobby, and it took the 
keenest delight in solving the most intricate of prob- 
lems. Only once was it seriously put about, and that 
was when it mistook the plans and specifications of 
a knitting pattern in the Gentlewoman’s Friend for a 
problem in the calculus. “ Purl 3 and knit 2 plain” 
was the rock upon which even that gigantic intellect 
was temporarily shattered. 

Needless to say that the Acton household groaned un- 
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der the weight of this monstrous tyranny. Mrs. Acton 
took to her bed, and young Herbert Tower was in 
despair. But the terrible Mr. Samuels had already 
given him one tremendous thrashing for daring to 
approach the Acton household, and after that Herbert 
got into the habit of turning down a side street when- 
ever he saw the automaton coming. And Rhoda grew 
daily more fragile and flowerlike—it was killing her. 


It was the 24th of December. 

“Tt’s Mr. Samuels, Miss Rhoda,” said the second 
housemaid, with an apprehensive glance over her 
shoulder. “ He wants to see you in his room.” 

Mr. Samuels was sitting in a big chair. He seemed 
agitated, and motioned to Rhoda to close the door 
tight. ‘Then he spoke, in a thick, choky voice: 

“Don’t feel very fit to-day.” 

“So sorry,” said Rhoda, with womanly sympathy. 

“Oh, my cylinder head!” groaned the automaton. 

Rhoda impulsively laid her slim, cool hand upon 
the throbbing metal, and as instantly withdrew it, 
for the cylinder head was almost red hot. 

Rhoda understood. Something was wrong, and he 
wanted her assistance. More than that, he must have 
it, and he dared trust no one else. Could she make 
conditions? She might beg him not to thrash Herbert 
so severely, or to be a little easier on her poor old 
father. It was humiliating for a man of Goodberry 
Acton’s age to be obliged to clean the automaton’s 
carburetors every morning and pump up the pressure 
in his feed-tank. Yes, she would insist— 

Bang! went another of those mysterious explosions 
within the automaton’s anatomy, and Mr. Samuels 
reeled. Rhoda forgot everything; she saw only the 
gaso_ine-engine in its agony, and her heart was melted. 
Being the child of her father, she suspected the difficul- 
ty lay with the dry battery, and there indeed it was. 

A touch, the tightening of a binding screw, and the 
automaton rose briskly to his feet, restored to health 
and strength. 

* Help me on with my water-jacket,” he said, curt- 
ly, and Rhoda obeyed. She watched him from the win- 
dow as he strode down the snowy street. What an 
opportunity she had lost! And yet she was not sorry 
for what she had done, for was it not the holiday sea- 
son of cheer and kindliness and good-will to all? And 
to-morrow was Christmas, and not bargain-day, even 
though it did happen to fall on a Thursday. 

Mr. Samuels walked into the town. The streets were 
crowded, and an unusual animation seemed to pervade 
the air. Brown- paper bundles were everywhere, and 
people grinned broadly at the smallest provocation, 
where ordinarily they would have frowned and punched 
back. Mr. Samuels could not understand it, and beck- 
oned up a small boy. 

“ Cireus coming?” he inquired. 

“No; but Christmas is. Hooray!” 

“ Christmas?” 

The small boy was forced to explain himself at 
length, and Mr. Samuels listened in wonder. What a 
curious idea, this giving of gifts! There was Rhoda, 
now, nice girl she was. 

“ Aw! lemme go, guv’nor,” whined the small boy, 
managing finally to rescue his ear from the autom- 
aton’s detaining thumb and finger. “Don’t go and 
give yourself away,” he called back, derisively, as he 
sped off. But Mr. Samuels heeded not the sarcasm; 
he had an idea. 

Shortly before midnight Rhoda was in the library, 
reading the Christmas Carol. She looked up to see 
Sammy standing in the doorway and holding a long 
and bulky brown- paper parcel tied with brilliant 
scarlet ribbon. On removing the various strings and 
wrappers, Rhoda found herself in possession of young 
Mr. Herbert Tower, somewhat crumpled, indeed, but 
sound in wind and limb. The young people gazed at 
each other; an inarticulate cry passed between them. 

“ Bless you, my children,” said Mr. Samuels, affably. 
“Take your Christmas present, Rhoda, and go. You 
will just have time to get married at the City Hall 
and catch the one train for Washington.” 

“ But—but I haven’t any clothes,” expostulated the 
astonished girl. “I can’t elope in this old grenadine, 
all spotted down the front breadth.” 

“Rhoda dear!” pleaded Herbert. ‘“ What difference 
does it make? And when Mr. Samuels has been so 
kind.” 

“Why, not a single person would know that I was 
a bride.” 

“Just leave that last to me, dear. And as for 
your frock—some cleaning-fluid—benzine—” 

“Not a drop in the house.” 
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“ Allow me,” said Mr. Samuels, taking off the cover 
of his gasolene-tank with a graceful flourish. 

Sponges were procured, and the three rubbed away 
vigorously at Rhoda’s front breadth. At last it was 
clean, and Mr. Samuels heaved a secret sigh of relief. 
His supply of gasolene had been used almost to the 
last drop; he would barely have strength enough left 
to get to his barrel in the wine-cellar and replenish 
his supply. The young people were about to depart. 





At the Corner a huge Figure confronted them 


Rhoda was radiant. Then she caught sight of Her- 
bert’s top-hat. It was in a shockingly messed-up condi- 
tion, and her face fell. 

“Just a drop more to put on Bertie’s hat,” she 
pleaded. “Dear, good Mr. Samuels!” 

The automaton tried to steel himself against that 
bewitching voice, but he realized that it was too late. 
He had drunk deep of the intoxicating Christmas spirit, 
and it had got upon his nerves, iron though they were. 

The very last drop, but Mr. Samuels smiled be- 
nignantly, for Bertie’s “silker” once more shone re- 
splendently. It was the real bride-and-groom effect, 
and Rhoda put her hand upon her lover’s arm with a 
happy little sigh. 

The street door shut with a clang; they were gone. 
Mr. Samuels felt himself growing light-headed and 
weak; he must get to his precious supply of gasolene 
at once or it would be too late. Yet, strangely enough, 
he was not alarmed; he did not even care to make the 
effort. There, the clock was striking; Herbert and 
Rhoda must be well on their way, bless their dear 
hearts! Ten, eleven, twelve-—* Merry Christmas!” 
sang the chimes, and the cannon boomed it out lustily. 

“Merry Christmas!” answered the Magnum Opus, 
cheerily, but he choked a little over the last syllable. 
A long shuddery exhaust and all was still. 


The door-bell rang, and a tele- 
Mr. Acton tore it open: 

“Married by the mayor Christmas eve. Wire for- 
giveness in care of Aunt Emily. Ruopa.” 

Again the bell sounded, and Mr. Simeon Tower, wav- 
ing a buff envelope above his head, entered the room. 


Christmas morning. 
gram was handed in. 


“ And about Sammy?” inquired Mr. Tower at last. 

Mr. Acton smiled indulgently. ‘Oh, you know, 
those smart Aleck fellows always give themselves away 
sooner or later. I found him this morning with a dry 
fuel-tank—too much celebrating, I dare say. Any- 
way, I’ve just disposed of him, right, title, and inter- 
est, to a gentleman who is a contractor on the Pa- 
nama Canal. He happened to see Sammy playing golf 
one day with me, and liked his style of excavating.” 

The old gentlemen shook hands with great heartiness. 





A long shuddery exhaust and all was still 
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THE COLOR OF ‘TODAY 


By THEODORE DREISER 












IFES little ironies are not always manifest. We 
hear of its tragedies like far-distant sounds, 
but the reality does not work itself out be- 
fore our very eyes. Therefore, the real in- 
cidents which I am about to relate have 
value if for nothing more than their sim- 
plicity and the color of to-day which they involve. 

[ first called upon W. L. S——, Jr.,in the winter of 
1895. I had known of him before only by reputation, 
or, What is nearer the truth, by seeing his name in one 
of the great Sunday papers, attached to several draw- 
ings of the most lively interest. These drawings de- 
picted night scenes in the city of New York, and ap- 
peared as colored supplements, ten by twenty - six 
inches. They represented the spectacular scenes which 
the citizen and the stranger most delight in—Madi- 
son Square in a drizzle; the Bowery lighted by a thou- 
sand lamps and crowded with “L” and surface cars; 
Sixth Avenue looking north from Fourteenth Street. 

I was an editor at the time and on the lookout for 
interesting illustrations of this sort, and when a lit- 
tle later I was in need of a colored supplement for 
the Christmas number I decided to call upon §S . 
I knew absolutely nothing about the world of art 
save what I had gathered from books and current lit- 
erary comment of all sorts, and was, therefore, in a 
mood to behold something exceedingly ornate and 
bizarre in the atmosphere with which I should find 
my illustrator surrounded. 

I was not disappointed. I was greeted by a small, 
wiry, lean-looking individual arrayed in a_ bicycle 
suit, whose countewance could be best described as 
wearing a perpetual look of astonishment. He had 
one eye which fixed you with a strange, unmoving 
solemnity, owing to the fact that it was glass. His 
skin was anything but fair, and might be termed sal- 
low. He wore a close, sharp-pointed Vandyke beard, 
and his gold-bridge glasses sat at almost right angles 
upon his nose. His forehead was high, his good eye 
alert, his hair sandy -colored and tousled, and_ his 
whole manner indicated thought, feeling, remarkable 
nervous energy, and, above all, a rasping and jovial 
sort of egotism which rather pleased me than not. 

I noticed no more than this on my first visit, owing 
to the fact that [ was very much overawed and greatly 
concerned about the price which he would charge me, 
not knowing what rate he might wish to exact, and 
being desirous of coming away at least unabashed by 
his magnificence and independence. 

“What's it for?” he asked, when I suggested a draw- 
ing. 

[ informed him. 

“You say you want it for a double-page centre?” 

“Ves.” 

“Well, U'1l do it for a hundred and fifty dollars.” 

[I was taken considerably aback, as I had not con- 
templated paying more than a hundred. 

‘I eet that from all the magazines,” he added, see- 
ing my hesitation, “wherever a supplement is in-, 
tended.” 

“T don’t think I could pay more than a hundred,” I 
said, after a few moments’ consideration. 

“You couldn’t?” he said, sharply, as if about to re- 
prove me, 

[ shook my head. 

“ Well.” he said, “let’s see a copy of your publica- 
tion.” 

The chief value of this conversation was that it 
taught me that the man’s manner was no indication 
of his mood. I had thought he was impatient and in- 
different, but I saw now that it was more, or rather 
less, than that. He was simply excitable, somewhat 
like the French, and meant only to be businesslike. 
The upshot of it all was that he agreed to do it for 
one hundred, and asked me very solemnly to say 
nothing about it. 

I may say here that I came upon S—— in the 
full blush of his fancies and ambitions, and just when 
he was upon the verge of their realization. He was 
not vet successful. A hundred dollars was a very fair 
price indeed. His powers, however, had reached that 
stage where they could soon command their full value. 

lL could see at once that the man was ambitious. 
He was bubbling over with the enthusiasm of youth 
and an intense desire for recognition. He knew he had 
talent. The knowledge of it gave him an air and an 
independence of manner which might have been irri- 
tating to some. Besides, he was slightly affected, argue 
to the contrary as he would, and was altogether full of 
his own hopes and ambitions. 

The matter of painting this picture necessitated my 
presence on several occasions, and during this time 
I got better acquainted with him. Certain ideas and 
desires which we held in common drew us toward each 
other, and I seon began to see that he was somewhat 
of a remarkable individual. He talked with the 
greatest ease upon a score of subjects——literature, art. 
polities, music, the drama, and history. He seemed to 
have read the latest novels: to have seen many of the 
current plays: to have talked with important people. 
A recent Governor—then a Commissioner—often came 
to his studio to talk and play chess with him. <A very 
able architeet. more private in’ character, was his 
bosom friend. He had artist associates galore, many 
of whom had studios in the same building or the im- 
mediate vicinity. Te had acquaintances in other walks 
of life-—literary and business men, all of whom seemed 
to enjoy his company, and who were very fond of call- 
ing and spending an hour in his studio. 
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I had only called the second time, and was going 
away, when he showed me a steamship he had con- 
structed with his own hands—a fair-sized model, which 
was complete in every detail, even to the imitation 
stokers in the boiler-room, and which would run by 
the hour if supplied with oil and water. This model 
illustrated his skill in mechanical construction, which 
I soon learned was great. He was a member of sev- 
eral engineering societies, and devoted some of his 
carefully organized days in studying and keeping up 
with the problems in mechanics. 

“Oh, that’s nothing,” he observed when I marvelled 
at the size and perfection of the model. “I'll show 
you something else, if you have time some day, which 
may amuse you.” 

I begged him to give me an idea of what it was, 
and he then explained that he had constructed sev- 
eral model war-ships, and that it was his pleasure to 
take them out and fight them on a pond somewhere 
out on Long Island. 

“We'll go out some day,” he said when I showed ap- 
propriate interest, “and have them fight each other. 
You'll see how it’s done.” 

I waited for this outing some time, and then finally 
mentioned it. 

“We'll go to-morrow,” he said. ‘ Can you be around 
here by ten o’clock?” 

Ten the next morning saw me promptly at the 
studio, and five minutes later we were off. 

When we arrived at Long Island City we went to the 
first convenient arm of the sea and undid the precious 
fighters, which he much delighted in. 

After studying the contour of the little inlet for a 
few moments, he took some measurements with a tape- 
line, stuck up two twigs in two places for guide-posts, 
and proceeded to load and get up steam in his war- 
ships. Afterwards he set the rudders, and then took 
them to the water-side and floated them at the points 
where he had placed the twigs. 

These few details done, he again studied the situa- 
tion carefully, headed the vessels to the fraction of an 
inch toward a certain point on the opposite shore, and 
began testing the steam. 

“When I say ready, you push this lever here,” he 
said, indicating a little brass handle fastened to the 
stern-post. ‘ Don’t let her move an inch until you 
do that. You'll see some tall firing.” 

He hastened to the other side, where his own boat 
was anchored, and began an excited examination. He 
was like a school-boy with a fine toy. 

At a word, I moved the lever as requested, and the 
two vessels began steaming out toward one another. 
Their weight and speed were such that the light wind 
blowing affected them not in the least, and their prows 
struck with an audible crack. This threw them side 
by side, steaming head on together. At the same time 
it operated to set in motion their guns, which fired 
broadsides in such rapid succession us to give a sug- 
gestion of rapid revolver practice. Quite a smoke 
rose, and when it rolled away one of the vessels was 
already nearly under water, and the other was keeling 
with the inflow of water from the port side. S lost 
no time, but throwing off his coat, jumped in and swam 
to the rescue. 

Throughout this entire incident his manner was 
that of an enthusiastic boy who had something ex- 
ceedingly novel. He did not laugh. In all our ac- 
quaintance I never once heard him give a sound, 
hearty laugh. His delight did not express itself in 
that way. It showed only in an excess of sharp move- 
ments, short verbal expressions, gleams of the eye. 

I saw from this the man’s delight in the engineer- 
ing of the world, and humored him in it. He was most 
pleased to think that any one should feel so, and would 
thereafter be at the greatest pains to show all that he 
had under way in the mechanical line, and schemes he 
had for enjoying himself in this work in the future, 
It seemed rather a recreation for him than anything 
else. Like him, I could not help delighting in the per- 





fect toys which he created, but the intricate details, 


and slow process of manufacture were brain-racking. 
For not only would he draw the engine in all its parts, 
but he would buy the raw material and cast and drill 
and polish each separate part. 


One of the things which impressed me deeply upon 
my second visit was the sight of a fine passenger en- 
gine, a duplicate of the great 999 of the New York 
Central, which stood on brass rails laid along an 
old library shelf that had probably belonged to the 
previous occupant of the studio. This engine was a 
splendid object to look upon—strong, heavy, silent- 
running, with the fineness and grace of a perfect sew- 
ing-machine. It was duly trimmed with brass and 
nickel, after the manner of the great “ flyers,” and 
seemed so sturdy and powerful that one could not re- 
strain the desire to see it run. 

“How do you like that?” S 
saw me looking at it. 

“Tt’s splendid,” T said. 

“See how she runs,” he exclaimed, moving it up 
and down. “No noise about that.” 

He fairly caressed the mechanism with his hand, and 
went off into a most careful analysis of its qualities. 

*t could build that engine,” he exclaimed at last, 
enthusiastically, “ if I were down in the Baldwin com- 
pany’s place. I could make her break the record.” 

“T haven’t the slightest doubt in the world,” I an- 
swered. 





exclaimed when he 


This engine was a source of great expense to him, 
as well as the chief point in a fine scheme. He had 
made brass rails for it, sufficient to extend about the 
four sides of the studio—something like seventy feet. 
He had made passenger-cars of the most handsome 
erder, with all the equipments of brakes, vestibules, 
Pintsch gas, and so on, and had labelled it ‘** The Great 
Pullman Line.” One day, when we were quite friendly, 
he brought from his home all the rails, in a carpet-bag, 
and gave an exhibition of his engine’s speed, attach- 
ing the cars and getting up sufficient steam to cause 
the engine to race about the room at a rate which 
was exciting, to say the least. He had an arrangement 
by which it would pick up water and stop automatic- 
ally. It was on this occasion that he confided what 
he called his great biograph scheme. 

“IT propose to let the people see the photographic 
representation of an actual wreck—engine, cars, peo- 
ple, all tumbled down together after a collision, and 
no imitation, either—the actual thing.” 

‘*How do you propose to do it?” I asked. 

“Well. that’s the thing,’ he said, banteringly. 
“ Now, how do you suppose I’d do it?” 

“Hire a railroad to have a wreck and kill a few 
people,” I suggested. 

“Well, I’ve got a better thing than that. A railroad 
eouldn’t plan anything more real than mine will be.” 

I urged him to tell me if he valued my sanity and 
not cause me to puzzle any longer. 

“ This is it,” he exclaimed, suddenly. “ You see how 
realistic this engine is, don’t you?” 

I acknowledged that I did. 

“Well,” he confided, “I’m building another just 
like it—it’s costing me three hundred dollars, and 
the passenger-cars will cost as much more. Now I’m 
going to fix up some scenery on my roof—a gorge, a 
line of wood, a river, and a bridge. I’m going to 
make the water tumble over big rocks just above the 
bridge and run underneath it. Then I’m going to 
lay this track around these rocks, through the woods, 
across the bridge, and off into the woods again. 

“Tm going to put on the two trains and time them 
so they'll meet on the bridge. Just when they come 
into view where they can see each other, a post on 
the side of the track will strike the cabs in such a way 
as to throw the firemen out on the steps just as if 
they were going to jump. When the engines take the 
bridge they’ll explode caps that will set fire to oil 
and powder and burn it up.” 

“Then what?” I asked. 

“ Well, I’ve got it planned automatically so that you 
will see people jumping out of the cars and tumbling 
down on the rocks, the flames spring up and taking 
te the cars, and all that. Don’t you believe it?” he 
added, as I smiled at the idea. ‘“* Look here,” and he 
produced a model of one of the oceupants of the cars. 
He labored for an hour to show all the intricate de- 
tails, until I was bound to admit the practicability 
and novelty of the idea. Then he explained that in- 
stantaneous photography was to be applied at such 
close range that the picture would appear life size. 
The actuality of the occurrence would do the rest. 

Incredulity still lingered with me for a time, but 
when I saw the second train growing, the figures and 
apparatus gradually being modelled, and the corre- 
spondence and conferences going on between the 
artist and several companies which wished to gain 
control of the idea, I was perfectly sure that it would 
some day come to pass. 

As I have stated, when I first met S he had not 
realized any of his dreams. It was just at that mo- 
ment when the tide was about to turn. He surprised 
me by the assurance, born of his wonderful ability, 
with which he went about all things. 

* T’ve got an order from the Ladies’ Home Journal,” 
he said to me one day. “ They came to me.” 

“Good,” I said. “ What is it?” 

“Somebody’s writing up the terminal facilities of 
New York.” 

He had before him an Academy board, on which 
was sketched in, in wash, a midnight express strik- 
ing out across the Jersey meadows, with sparks blaz- 
ing from the smoke-stack and dim lights burning in 
the sleepers. It was a vivid thing, strong with all 
the strength of an engine, and rich in the go and 
enthusiasm which adhere to such actual affairs. 

“T want to make a good thing of this,” he said. 
“Tt may do me some good.” 

A little later he got his first order from Harper’s. 
He could not disguise that he was pleased, much as 
he tried to carry it off with an air. It was some time 
before the Spanish war broke out, and the sketches 
he was to do related te the navy. 

He labored at this order with the most tireless en- 
thusiasm. Marine construction was his delight any- 
how, and he spent hours and days making studies 
about the great vessels, getting not only the atmos- 
phere, but the mechanical detail. When he did the 
pictures they represented all that he felt. 

“You know those drawings?” he said, the day af- 
ter he delivered them. 

ares.” 

“T set a good stiff price on them and demanded my 
drawings back when they were through.” 

* Did you get them?” 

“Yep. It will give them more respect for what I’m 
trying to do,” he said. 

Not long after he illustrated one of Kipling’s stories. 

He was in high feather at this, but grim and re 
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pressed with all. One could see by the nervous move- 
ments of his wiry body that he was deiighted over it. 
Not long after Kipling came to his studio. It was 





by special arrangement, but S received him as if 
he were nothing out of the ordinary. They talked over 
the galley proofs, and the author went away. 

“Tt’s coming my way now,” he said, when he could 
no longer conceal his feelings. “I want to do some- 
thing good on this.” : 

Through all this rise from obscurity to recogni- 
tion, he lived with his friends and interested him- 
selfsin the mechanics I have described. His drawing, 
his engine-building, his literary studies, and recrea- 
tions were all mixed, jumbled, plunging pell-mell, as it 
were, on to distinction. In the first six months of his 
studio life he had learned to fence, and often dropped 
his brush to put on the mask and assume the foils 
with one of his companions. 

As our friendship increased, I found how many were 
the man’s accomplishments and how wide his range of 
sympathies. He was an expert bicyclist, as well as a 
trick rider, and used a camera in a way to make an 
amateur envious. He could sing, having a fine tenor 
voice, which I heard the very day I learned that he 
could sing. It so happened that I owed him an outing 
at the theatre, and invited him to come with me that 
evening. 

“Can’t do it,” he replied. 

“ All right,” I said. 

“Tm part of an entertainment to-night or I would,” 
he added, apologetically. 

“What do you do?” I inquired. 

“ec Sing.” 

“Get out!” I said. 

“So be it,” he answered. “Come up this evening.” 

To this I finally agreed, and was surprised to ob- 
serve the ease with which he rendered his solo. He had 
an exquisitely clear and powerful voice, and received 
a long round of applause, which he refused to acknow- 
ledge by singing again. 

The influence of success is easily observable in a 
man of so volatile a nature. It seems to me that I 
could have told by his manner, day by day, the wash- 
ing in of the separate ripples of the inrolling tide of 
success. He was all alive, all fanciful, and the tale 
of his conquests was told in his eye. Sometime in 
the second year of our acquaintanceship I called at 
his studio in response to a card which he had stuck 
under my office door. It was his habit of drawing an 
outline head of himself—something almost bordering 
upon a cearicature—and writing underneath it “I 
called,” together with any word he might have to say. 
This day he, was in his usual high good spirits, and 
rallied me upon having an office which was only a blind. 
He had a roundabout way of getting to talk about 
his personal affairs, and IT soon saw that he had some- 

thing very interesting to himself to communicate. At 
last he said, 

“Tm thinking of going to Europe next summer.” 

“Ts that so?” I replied. “ For pleasure?” 

“Well, partly.” 

“What's up outside of that?” I asked. 

“Vm going to represent the American Architectural 
League at the international convention.” 

“T didn’t know you were an architect,” I said. 

“ Well, ’m not,” he answered, “ professionally. I’ve 
studied it pretty thoroughly.” 

“Well, you seem to be coming up, Louis,” I re- 
marked. 

“T’m doing all right,” he answered. 

He went on working at his easel as if his fate de- 
pended upon what he was doing. He had the fortunate 
quality of being able to work and converse most en- 
tertainingly at the same time. He seemed to enjoy 
company under such circumstances. 

“You didn’t know I was a baron, did you?” he final- 
ly observed. 

“No,” I answered, thinking he was exercising his 
fancy for the moment. “Where do you keep your 
baronial lands. my lord?” 

“In Germany, kind sir,” he replied, banteringly. 

Then in his customary excitable mood he dropped 
his brushes and stood up. 

“You don’t believe me, do you?” he exclaimed, look- 
ing over his drooping glasses. 

“ Why, certainly 1 believe it if you are serious. Are 
you truly a baron?” 

“Tt was this way,” he said: “ My grandfather was 
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a baron. My father was the youngest ‘of two bro- 
thers. His brother got the title and what was left 
of the estate. That he managed to go through with, 
and then he died. Now, no one has bothered about 
the title—” 

“ And you’re going back to claim it?” 

“ Exactly.” 

I took it all lightly at first, but in time I began to 
perceive that it was a serious ambition. He truly 
wanted to be Baron S , and add to himself the 
lustre of his ancestors. 

With all this, the man was not an aristocrat in his 
feelings. He had the liveliest sympathies for republi- 
can theories and institutions—only he considered his 
life a thing apart. He had a fine mind, philosophically 
and logically considered. He could reason upon all 
things, from the latest mathematical theorem to 
Christian Science. Naturally, being so much of an 
individualist, he was drifting toward a firm belief 
in the latter, and was never weary of discussing the 
power of mind—its wondrous ramifications and in- 
fluences. Also, he was a student of the English school 
of philosophy, and loved to get up mathematical and 
mechanical demonstrations of certain philosophic 
truths. Thus he worked out by means of a polygon, 
whose sides were of unequal lengths, a theory of 
friendship which is too intricate to explain here. 

From now on I watched his career with the liveliest 
interest. He was a charming and a warm friend, and 
never neglected for a moment the niceties and duties 
which such a relationship demands. I heard from 
him frequently in many and various ways, dined with 
him regularly every Wednesday, and rejoiced with him 
in his triumphs, now more and more frequent. Fle 
went to Europe and spent the season which he had 
contemplated. He did the illustrations for a fine fast 
express story which one of the magazines published, 
and came back flushed and ready to try hard for a 
membership in the American Water-Color Sceciety. 

I shall never forget his anxiety to get in that 
notable body. He worked hard and long on several 
pictures which should not only be hung on the line, 
but enlist sufficient interest among the artists to gain 
him a vote of admission. He mentioned it frequently 
and bored me with his eyes to see what I would think 
of him. 

“Go ahead,” I said; “ you have more right to mem- 
bership than many another I know. Try hard.” 

He painted not one, but four pictures. and sent 
them all. They were very interesting after their kind, 
two being scenes from the great terminal yards of the 
railroad, two others landscapes under misty or rainy 
conditions. Three of these pictures were passed and 
two of them hung on the line. The third was skyed, 
but he was admitted to membership. 

I was delighted for his sake, for I could see, when he 
gave me the intelligence, that it was a matter which 
had keyed up his whole nervous system. 

Not long after this we were walking up Broadway, 
one drizzly autumn evening, on our way to the theatre. 
Life, ambition, and our future were the small subjects 
under discussion. The street, as usual, was crowded. 
On every hand blazed the fire signs. The yellow light 
was beautifully reflected in the wet sidewalks and gray 
cobblestones shiny with water. 

When we reached Greeley Square, that brilliant and 
almost sputtering spectacle of light and merriment, 
Ss took me by the arm. 

“Come over here,” he said. “I want you to look at 
it from here.” 

He took me to a point where, by the intersection of 
the lines of the converging streets, one could not only 
see Greeley Square, but a large part of Herald Square, 
with its huge theatrical sign of fire and its measure of 
store lights and lamps of vehicles. It was, of course, 
an inspiring scene. The broad, converging walks were 
alive with people. A perfect jam of vehicles marked 
the spot where the horse and cable cars intersected. 

Overhead was the elevated station, its lights augmented 
every few minutes by long trains of brightly lighted 
ears filled with truly metropolitan crowds. 

“Do you see the quality of that? Look at the blend 
of the lights and shadows in there under the L.” 

I looked and gazed in silent admiration. 

“See, right here before us—that pool of water there 
—do you get that? Now, that isn’t silver-colored, as 
it’s usually represented. It’s a prism. Don’t you see 
the hundred points of light?” 
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I acknowledged the variety of color, which I had 
scarcely observed before. 

“You may think one would skip that in viewing a 
great scene, but the artist mustn't. He must get that 
all, whether you notice or not. It gives feeling, even 
when you don’t see it.” 

I acknowledged the value of this ideal. 

“It’s a great spectacle,’ he said. “It’s got more 
flesh and blood in it than people usually think for.” 

“Why don’t you paint it?” I asked. 

He turned on me as if he had been waiting for the 


suggestion. 
* That’s something I want to tell you,” he said. “1 


am. I’ve sketched it a half-dozen times already. | 
haven’t got it yet. But I’m going to.” 

I heard more of these dreams, intensifying all the 
while, until the recent war broke out. Then he was 
off in a great rush of war work. I scarcely saw him 
for six weeks, owing to some travels of my own, but 
I saw his name. One day in Broadway I stopped to 
see why a large crowd was gathered about a window 
in the Hoffman House. It was one of S——’s draw- 
ings of our harbor defences, done as if the artist had 
been sitting at the bottom of the sea. The fishes, the 
green water, the hull of a massive war-ship—all were 
there—and, about, the grim torpedoes. This put it into 
my head to go about and see him. He was as tense 
and strenuous as ever. The glittering treasure at the 
end of the rainbow was more than ever in his eye. 
His body was almost sore from travelling. . 

“T am in it now,” he said, referring to the war move- 
ment, “I am going to Tampa.” 

“ Be gone long?” I asked. 

“Not this first time. Ill only be down there three 
weeks.” 

“T’ll see you then.” 

“Supposing we make it certain,’ he said. ‘ What 
do you say to dining together this coming Sunday three 
weeks ?” 

I went away, wishing him a fine trip, and feeling 
that his dreams must now soon begin to come true. 
He was growing in reputation. Some war pictures, 
such as he could do, would set people talking. Then 
he would paint his prize pictures, finish his wreck 
scheme, become a baron, and be great. 

Three weeks later I knocked at his studio door. It 
was a fine springlike day, even though winter was still 
in control. [ expected confidently to hear his quick, 
cheery step inside. Not a sound in reply. I knocked 
harder, but still received no answer. Then IT went to 
the other doors about. He might be with his friends, 
but they were not in. I went away, thinking that his 
war duties had interfered—that he had not returned. 

Nevertheless, there was something depressing about 
that pertion of the building in which his studio was 
located. I felt as if it should not be, and decided to 
call again. Monday it was the same, and Tuesday. 

That same evening I was sitting in the library of the 
Salmagundi Club, when a well-known artist addressed 
me. 

* You knew S——, didn’t you?” he said. 

“Yes; what of it?” 

“You knew he was dead, didn’t you?” 

“What?” I said. 

“ Yes, he died of fever, this morning.” 

I looked at him without speaking for a moment. 

“Too bad,” he said. ‘ Such a clever boy, Louis was. 
Awfully clever. I feel sorry for his father.” 

It did not take long to verify his statement. His 
name was in the perfunctory death lists of the pa- 
pers the next morning. No other notice of any sort. 
Only a half-dozen seemed to know that he had ever 
lived. 

And yet it seemed to me that a great tragedy had 
happened—he was so ambitious, so full of plans. His 
dreams were so likely of fulfilment. 

I saw the little grave afterward and the empty 
studic. His desks revealed several inventions and many 
plans of useful things. But these came to nothing. 
There was no one to continue the work. 

It seemed to me at the time as if a beautiful lamp, 
enlightening a splendid scene, had been suddenly puffed 
out; as if a hundred bubbles of iridescent hues had 
been shattered by a breath. We toil so much, we dream 
so richly, we hasten so fast, and, lo! the green door 
is opened. We are through it, and its grassy surface 
has sealed us from the world, forever, before we have 
ceased running. 



































%ya ya Little 


Knocking, knocking, knocking. 


Down the chimney he brought a horse, 


Rocking, rocking, rocking! 


All saddled, all bridled, all fit for a fight— 


Ah! but he was a gallant sight; 


He’d have gladdened the heart of squire or knight, 


As he bravely stood in the morning 


Awaiting his master—a wee little mite, 
Who came next door to having a fright 
As he hopped out of bed and softly said, 

“Now I'll just take a peep at my stocking.” 
The horse was the first thing met his eye. 
He gazed a moment, then gave a cry, 
So loud and so long, in a key so high, 


Master 


ST. NICHOLAS came at Christmas-time, 


Jack’s 


Christmas %ya %a 


That a “cop” in the street, who had just passed by, 


Was seized with such fear that he started to fly. 


“How-de-do?” said the horse; “my name is Dick.” 
“Glad to see you,”’ said Jack. 
Then he reached for the bridle and mounted him quick, 


“You look pretty slick.” 


And off they galloped click-a-ta-click. 


light, 


And that is the way, 

Hooray! hooray! 
That Little Master Jack, they say, 
All in his airy night array, 
With noisy shout and laughter gay, 
Captured his horse and rode away 
In the early mist of morning gray 
In New York town on Christmas day. 


LEONTINE STANFIELD. 
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The Evolution of the 
Cowboy 


EKATH-DEALING northers blown 
D from the sourceful lungs of a 

Texas winter called the cowboy 
into being. The hand of Progress signs 
his death-warrant. 

Cattle- ranching in the seventies was 
primitive and untrammelled. 
ease of its conduction attracted to its 
ranks men of all nationalities and con- 
ditions. 
lost sight of worldly distinctions and 
lived on a basis of human individuality. 

The titled aristocrat stood no more 
chance in a row than a decent half-breed. 
Upon the dandy college man was bestowed 
the same raillery which fell to the lot of 
the tenderfoot Missourian fresh from his 
mother’s feather beds and home - made 
pumpkin pies. 

They shared bunks and “ sour-dough ” 
bread. The same embodiment of feminine 
charms was often the recipient of their 
mutual affections. Petticoats were scarce, 
masculine preponderance strong. They 
lived each other’s lives and died each 
other’s deaths. 

Out of this elemental disorder was 
finally evolved the cow-puncher. His 
galloping entrance into the amphitheatre 
of frontier life was the direct result of 
forces at work behind the scenes. The 
manner of his coming is not uninter- 
esting. 

Cattle-ranching was a_ business of 
enormous profits and small outlay. The 
only expenditure was for the original 
stock, one cow or a thousand, as the case 
might be. Shelter was unnecessary, food 
as free as water and air. Dame Nature 
set them all upon the plains of Texas. 

Under the throbbing heat of a semi- 
tropic sun the Texas cow suckled her calf 
in the protection of her own shadow. In 
winter, tail to the north, she sought 
the windward side of some hill and lazily 


nibbled bunch-grass, while inoffensive 
snows settled over the land. The cattle 
and the cattle- rancher throve apace. 


Climatic changes brought new conditions. 
The old Dame wearied of progressive 
prosperity. One winter the snow drifted 
in every coulie.. The northers were suc- 
cessive and long continued. Wrapped in 
hoar-frost death garments trimmed about 
with icicle fringes, the cattle lay dead 
by thousands. Such as did not im- 
mediately succumb to cold and starvation 
staggered blindly on in the current of the 
almost continuous storm. 

Spring found them knock-kneed and 
short-breathed.: Always prominent, their 
long horns seemed gigantic in comparison 
with their pitiably shrunken bodies. The 
cruelest thing about it all was the suf- 
fering entailed upon the young. More 
than one cow mother lay mutely motion- 
less while her tender offspring mooed in 
piteous pleading as it too grew shrunken 
and dumb. 

From the depths of his “dug-out” 
stronghold the cattle-man emerged in the 
spring to find his flocks, dead and miss- 
ing, scattered over a thousand hills. The 
dead were dead. Let them lie! Such un- 
holy winters were accidents. The - first 
proceeding was to accurately estimate the 
losses. Men were despatched in all di-. 
rections, not on foot—distances were too 
magnificent — to gather in the . lost 
creatures. When their number was told, 
eighty per cent. were missing. With char- 
acteristic Western stoicism the rancher 
gulped down his ill luck, and started 
anew. 

One fact had been brought home. It 
paid to gather in the strays each year. 
If properly branded, the losses aside from 
those resulting from the severities of 
winter would be small... The cattle-men 
formed themselves into an association and 
organized what was known as the “ round- 
up.” It was then the cowboy began his 
real period of activity. Simultaneously 
the mustang bucked his way into a sphere 
of usefulness. 

The first mustang successfully mounted, 
the cowboy came into his kingdom. Life 
thereafter meant cow-punching in all its 
diverse forms. Between himself and his 
broncho the relation was one of closest 
companionship. Days and nights of dual 
solitude, couched upon the same earth 
under the same unreadable sky, taught 
them each other’s value. More than man 
and beast, they became little less than 
brother and brother. Civilization flung a 
patch-work of farms over the plains of 
Texas. Cattle- ranching in its broadest 
sense became a thing of yesterday. The 
overstocked ranges found a northward out- 
let. Toward the unpeopled plains of Ne- 
braska and Kansas moved the long-horned 
bovines. After them rode the omnipres- 
ent cow-puncher. 

Under the same conditions the cattle- 
man prospered as he had in Texas. Two 
severe winters made inroads into the 
profits of the business, but for the most 
part losses were small. The importation 
of high-grade Eastern cattle, chiefly short- 
horns and Herefords, brought about a dis- 
appearance of the typical Texas long- 
horns. Cross-bred with other horses, the 
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mustang himself was scarcely recogniz- | 
able. | 

These changes had their effect upon | 
the cowboy. In his highest development 
he ceased to be. Mounted upon a more 
docile steed, he discovered that Mexican 
spurs were useless encumbrances, that the 
cruel curb bit was an inheritance from 
barbarism. His chaparajos (leather 


he still wore, more from motives of vanity | 
than anything else. | 

Dare-devil invasions of small frontier | 
settlements were his sole recreation. Dur- | 
ing his stay in a town he reigned supreme. | 
Money flowed like water. The air rang | 
with a fusillade of harmless shots. No | 
matter what his birth or breeding, the 
life of measureless freedom filled him with | 
a spirit of perverse mischief. Men who on 
Fifth Avenue are models of tailored pro- | 
priety committed the most extraordinary | 
depredations. 

The settlement of Texas found its coun- 
terpart in Kansas and Nebraska. Once 
more the cow-puncher pulled stakes and 
rode north to the Dakotas and Wyoming, 
where again the same story was told. 
With the peopling of these States the cow- 
boy’s occupation was gone. The final 
means of his downfall does not seem fair. 
In Wyoming there was a large acreage of 
government lands which the Legislature of 
1900 decided to lease to the highest bid- 
der, in five-year terms, subject to a twen- 
ty-year renewal. 

To-day the cattle industry is limited 
practically to fenced ranches. The round- 
up is a thing of the past. The cowboy 
has ceased to be. Bully, boaster, dare- 
devil, all-round bad man as he ofttimes 
‘was, he must yet remain in our memories 
a figure of picturesque distinctness<and 
vivid coloring like unto none other his- 
tory has known. 

Far from the trammels of uncomfortable 
conventionalities, owning no master save 
the dimly understood universal All which 
sets death for the goal of the revolver’s 
speeding bullet or draws from brown 
earth-beds the violets and shooting-stars. 
he. lived and he dies, a type of much that 
is noble,-marred by few of the carnal 
vices that lie in black splotches on the 
robes of..ultra-civilization. 

His passing has about it an element of 
pathos. It seems a pity that, in his own 
vernacular, he was not “ roped respectable 
like and thrown fair for a finish.” 

JEAN COWGILL. 











ADVICE TO MoOTHERS.—Mks. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
2 colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea. 
—[Adr. 


A MOTHER’S MILK 
may not fit the requirements of her own offspring, 
A failing milk is usually a poor milk. RDEN’S 
EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK has been the stand- 
ard for more than forty years. Send 10c. for “‘ Baby’s 
Diary.” 71 Hudson St., N. Y.—[Adz.] 





‘TEILEPHONE Service is the modern genius of the lamp. 
With a telephone in your house the resources of the 
whole city are at yourelbow. Ratesin Manhattan from 
ee N.Y. Telephone Co., 15 Dey, 111 W. 38th. 
— V. 





Assort’s,the Original Angostura Bitters,is a tower of 
strength. Fly to it in time of weakness. Strengthens 
rT the wLole body. Get it at druggists’. 
— . 





THE unrivalled bouquet that CooK’s IMPERIAL 
Extra_Dry has has made it a favorite with all good 
judges.—_[Adv.] 








Ust BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN - 
TIF RICE for the TEETH. 28 cents a jar—-{Ado.] 





Gotp MEDAL at Pan- American Exposition. Dr. 
SIEGERT’s Imported Angostura Bitters.—[ Adv. ] 


SOUTHERN TIME RIVALS NORTHERN ROUTE 

‘Te new quick time from New York to the Pacific 
coast through Washington, Pittsburg, and Chicago, 
and from New York through Buffalo and Chicago, is 
to be contested, and with considerable reason, by other 
routes. ‘The claim of 96 hours for the through run at 
first glance seems like phenomenally good time and 
far in advance of the general operating schedules. 
There is no disputing the fact that it is splendid time 
and marks a great advance in the time of trans-con- 
tinental passage from New York, but the advccates 
of the Southern route claim that the actual transit 
.time from New York to the Pacific coast through 
Atlanta and New Orleans foots up but a trifle over 
96 hours. A passenger leaving New York on the 
4.25 p.m. Pennsylvania train over the Southern Rail- 
way and Louisville & Nashville Railroad to New 
_Orleans, reaches the latter point in 39 hours and 15 
minutes, and using the Southern Pacific out of New 
Orleans, gets into Los Angeles in another 57 hours— 
just 96 hours and 15 minutes travel. Los Angeles and 
Southern California is the objective point of many 
travellers, and all visitors to that State visit this at- 
tractive locality before returning East. The new 
time through Chicago is, in fact, no better than the 
time that has been in éffect through New Orleans for 
several years.—[ Adv.] 








The 
Wouldbegoods 


By E. NESBIT 


This is an excellent story of the pranks and 
escapades of a family of English boys and girls. | 
It is full of good, healthy humor, and is thor- | 
oughly alive from beginning to end. 





Mustrated. $1 50 | 
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A House Party 


An account of the stories that were told 
at a gathering of famous American Au- 
thors, the story-tellers being introduced by 


Paul Leicester Ford 


THE LITERARY HOST OF THE OCCASION, 





Last spring plans were made by Messrs. Small, May- 
nard & Company for what may be called a literary 
“House Party.” The idea was suggested by a casual 
discussion of the ear-marks of authorship. What is it 
that distinguishes the work of one writer from that of 
another? Is it style or a difference in the point of view? 
Could you tell who wrote a story if the author’s name 
was not given? The questions were so interesting that 
it was determined to submit them to the reading public. 
Invitations to the “ House Party ” were extended to the following distinguished authors : 


THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH HAMLIN GARLAND F. HOPKINSON SMITH 
JOHN KENDRICK BANGS ROBERT GRANT FRANK R. STOCKTON 
GEORGE W. CABLE JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS RUTH McENERY STUART 
WINSTON CHURCHILL MRS. BURTON HARRISON BOOTH TARKINGTON 
F. MARION CRAWFORD W. D. HOWELLS OCTAVE THANET 
MARGARET DELAND SARAH ORNE JEWETT MARK TWAIN 
PAUL LEICESTER FORD THOMAS NELSON PAGE MARY E. WILKINS 
JOHN FOX, Jr. CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS OWEN WISTER 

BERTHA RUNKLE 


Each author was to contribute one story, the stories to be published anonymously. The public 
was then to be invited to guess the authorship, and to add zest to the contest it was decided to 
offer a prize of 


$1000.00 for the Right Guess 


Twelve of the authors above named accepted and have each told one story. These stories 
ate all published together in our latest book entitled “A HOUSE PARTY,” which will 
appeal not only to every person of literary taste, but to every lover of good stories. THE 
CONDITIONS OF THE CONTEST are given in full in the book, together with a guess- 
ing coupon, which is to be detached and mailed to the publishers. If more than one person 
guesses the correct authorship of the twelve stories, the thousand dollars will be divid-d am-ng 
the winners. If no correct answer is received, the nearest correct will win the prize. 
All guesses must be in by Dec. 3ist. 
Buy it at any bookstore, or send $1.50 to the publishers 


Small, Maynard & Company, Boston 


Sylvia Prize—$500? 


. YLVIA is the heroine of the popular new novel entitled Sy/v/a : 
> 7 The Story of an American Countess. She lived abroad, and is 
) described by one of her admirers as “THe Most Beautirut 
“4 Woman IN Europe.” Twelve artists, known for their types of beauti 
ful women, were invited each to make a drawing expressing his idea of 
the charming heroine. ‘Their pictures are all reproduced in the book. 
By a natural suggestion, all persons who like a good story and admire 
beautiful women are now invited to give their opinion of the types rep- 


resented. 
. THE STORY OF AN 
SYLVIA: AMERICAN COUNTESS 
By Evalyn Emerson 
With Pictures of ALBerr R. BLAsHFiEeLp, CAKLE J. BLEN 


the Heroine by NE®, J. Wetts Cuampney, Howarp 
CHANDLER CHkIstyY, LOuIsE Cox, Juseru 


De Camp, Joun ELLiott, C. ALLAN GILBERT, ALBERT HERTER, 
Henry Hutt, ALICE BARBER STEPHENS, A. B. WENZELL. 


Are you 
trying 
for the 














The person whose choice comes nearest to the choice of the majorit 
will receive A PRIZE OF FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS ($500.00), 

The book itself is a charming and clever love story, readable an. 
interesting from cover to cover. The voting is very simple. Each vol 
ume contains full particulars and a slip on which the reader is to register 
his choice. It is a matter on which every one will naturally have an 
opinion; and the prize of $500.00 is worth guessing for. Order through 
the bookstores or send $1.50 direct to the publishers. (7%is picture 
copyright 1901 by) 





gs 


SYLVIA 
AS IMAGINED BY 
HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY. 


Small, Maynard & Company, Boston 


HOLIDAY BOOKS for Children 


ARABELLA ana ARAMINTA 


By GERTRUDE SMITH. With illustrations, end papers, and 
decorative cover by ETHEL REED. 

Mr. W. D. Howells says this is ‘‘ a book which 
1 should think might be more surpassingly 
loved by the littie ones than any book that 
was ever written for them.’’ 





and Enlarged ‘* Magnificently original,” says 7’he Bookman. 
Holiday Edition 


of 


Large square octavo. Cloth, $2.00. Paper boards, $1.00. 
£ 







Little Beasts of Field and Wood 


By WILLIAM EVERETT CRAM. With 24 full-page illus 
trations by the author. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 






She 
ROUND 






RABBIT “There could be hardly anything better calculated to train a 
e shild’s y servati Q inspire hi ith a health 
her Child Ve child’s power of observation, and to inspire him with a y 
and Ot Can sb by and intelligent interest in natural life.’— 7he Advance. 





AGNES LEE, with pictures by 
O’ Neill Latham. 





CHILD VERSE. Poems Grave and Gay. 


By JOHN B. TABB. With cover design, end papers, and dec 
orative title-page by Bertram F. Goodhue. Small quarto, $1.00. 
Little poems, full of fancy and sweetness, for grown people as 
well as for children. 








For sale by all booksellers or sent postpaid, on receipl of price, by the publisher 


Small, Maynard & Company, Boston 
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“COME BACK HERE. YOU SCAMP.” 











ILLIAMS’ SOAPS are prepared by the only firm in the world making a specialty of 
Shaving Soaps, and represent the skill and experience of more than 60 years devoted to the 
difficult problem of making a perfect soap for shaving. 
All the desirable qualities of a perfect Shaving Soap are found in Williams’ Soaps. All the 
undesirable qualities are carefully guarded against. Williams’ Shaving Soaps are the only recog- 


nized standard for Shaving, and in the form of Shaving Sticks, Shaving Tablets, Shaving Cream, 
etc, are sold by druggists, perfumers and dealers in Barbers’ Supplies all over the world. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS Co. 


GLASTONBURY, CONN, 


LONDON. PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 
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Toy-Making Among 


HE manufacturing of toys, which has of 

late years become one of Germany’s staple 

industries, was the predecessor of the doll 

trade, and may be traced as far back as 

the Middle Ages. It has, in fact, become 

so important as to be the subject of sev- 
eral special consular reports to our De- 
partment of State. 


Harper’s Weekly 


gas flame: they are connected by wire, and if it is de- 
sired tc make them movable, a lead weight is fastened 
to the wire. 

The dressing of dolls is also an extensive indus- 
try, and manufacturers employ 200 or 300 hands— 
mostly girls—exclusively in this branch of the work. 


the 
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Germans 


toy that should be produced before the Christmas 
holidays, in the hope that such an offer would not 
only stimulate the French toy trade, but would bring 
out some decided novelty. The prize exhibition is 
now in progress, and unlooked-for success is attend- 
ing it. members of the Institute and National Aecad- 
emicians being among the competitors. 
M. Frémiet, the eminent sculptor, ex 





Simple as a doll may appear, at 
first sight, the work needed for its 
completion is complicated. The com- 
monest kind of doll now in the market 
goes under the name of “wax doll.” 
Its trunk is made of cheap shirting, 
stuffed with sawdust or excelsior; its 
legs, arms, and head are usually of 
papier-maché, the last having a thin 
wax covering. A coarse shirt completes 
this very poor and simple type of doll, 
and yet many hands have been engaged 
in getting it ready. Certain workmen 
make the arms and legs, either cut- 
ting them out of wood or by moulding 
them of papier-maché; others arrange 
the limbs in flat wooden boxes, which 








hibits a monkey and a saucepan. ‘The 
ape has burned his fingers with the hot 
contents, and is looking at his sealded 
hand in = cunning amazement. M. 
Géréme will color the toy, which will 
he wound up mechanically. 

After the siege of Paris by the Ger 
mans, the keeper of a Parisian wine 
shop found himself completely ruined. 
He did not know where to turn for 
bread for his family. In a yard at the 
back of his shop there was a large 
aecumulation of sardine-tins, for sat 
dines, in his better days, had courted 
his especial patronage, and a box of 
them was found on his table every day. 
At the same time that he came across 








are put near the stove or in the sun 
to dry: others dip the arms and legs 
in a basin containing red dye to give 
them a fleshlike appearance; others 
sew, cover, and stuff the doll; others 
paint the eyebrows, lips, and hair; if this last be not 
merely indicated by paint, mohair is glued on. The 
manufacture of the glass eyes, as well as the fixing of 
the same in the head, is again done by different peo- 
ple; and all the parts are put together by a small man- 
ufacturer, who usually lives in town, 


Scene in a Typical Shipping-room 


Of recent years, dolls are brought out dressed in uni- 
forms to represent some well-known character, and 
dolls dressed in khaki are now being put extensively 
on the English market, while orders for hundreds of 
thousands dressed in Russian uniforms, and most of 


this pile of old tins he happened to 
learn that the solder with which they 
were hermetically sealed was a valua 
ble commodity, and it occurred to him 
that it might be possible to recover it 
from the broken tins, and sell it at a good profit, 
which he did.» Being a man of some ingenuity, he im 
provised a small furnace, and immediately began mak 
ing experiments in this direction. ‘They turned out 
satisfactorily, and the price that the solder thus real 
ized enabled him to keep going. He 
saw that there was every likelihood 





and to whom the workmen engaged in 
the manufacture of parts of dolls car- 
ry the product of their weekly toil. 

England and the United States are 
the largest purchasers of German-made 
toys, and the shipments to this coun- 
try in 1900 far exceeded those of any 
preceding year. ‘The United States 
bought 6195 tons of toys from Ger- 
many in 1895, and 9612 tons in 1900. 
an increase of 3500 tons, or about one- 
half. The toy manufacturers say that 
this increase is remarkable, in view of 
the fact that a few years ago an at- 
tempt was made in the United States 
to prejudice the public against buying 
German toys by circulating a report 
that the paint used in their manufac- 
ture contained ingredients dangerous to 
the health. 

A singular fact, and one not appar- 
ently generally known, is that the en- 
tire metal toy and doll trade of Nurem- 
berg and Fiirth, the centre of the Ger- 
man industry, is done through com- 
mission - houses. Not a single manu- 
facturer sells direct to the dealers, 
and the commission-houses, as a rule, 
charge from five to eight per cent. on 
the manufacturer’s prices. 

In Fiirth and Nuremberg there are 
almost a dozen factories busily engaged 
all the time doing no other work than 
the making of china bisque doll-heads. 
The mass out of which china heads are 
made consists of china, clay, quartz, 
sand, feldspath, and kaolin. These ma- 
terials are put into iron drums and 
mixed, ground between flint-stones and 
wetted, and the mixture filled into hol- 
low gypsum forms; it remains long 
enough in these forms to allow part of 
the mass to settle on the inner surface 
of the mould and become firm. The re- 
mainder is poured out again, and the 
gypsum forms, which consist of two 
parts, are removed, so that the china 
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of a good business to be done the 
germ of it had declared itself—and so 
he contracted with a number of master 
rag-pickers to supply him with all the 
old sardine-tins they could Jay their 
hands upon. He soon found himself 
at the head of a growing concern, and 
looking over matters one day, he con 
ceived the idea that there was a deal 
of waste in the metal that was thrown 
away after the solder had been ex 
tracted. The thought struck him why 
not make tin soldiers and other toys 
out of the metal, which up to that 
moment was considered as only waste, 
and the result of that inspiration was 
the establishment of several factories 
in many parts of Franee. 

The modern European toys are as 
ingenious as they are varied and pret 
ty. but the young people of the West 
have no monopoly in this regard. For 
centuries the children of the Far East 
have delighted themselves with very 
queer and interesting contrivances 
known as éxpanding water-toys. They 
are packed in small wooden boxes, and 
they look like a lot of dirty shavings. 
But throw one of them into water, 
and the ingenious little toy at once 
shows itself to be something more 
than a bit of stick. The wood has 
been dried, and as soon as it touches 
the water it begins to absorb the same 
and to expand almost indefinitely. 
As it increases in size it separates 
and suddenly opens and becomes a 
very pretty toy. One stick changes 
into a flower-pot containing a rose- 
bush in full bloom; another becomes 
a mandarin carrying an umbrella; a 
third, a sea-serpent, ferocious in its 
tiny dimensions. A whale, a_ tiger, 
and a lady of fashion taking her daily 
promenade are all represented. The 
figures are colored, and present an as- 








heads in their unfinished state are left. 
3efore they have become quite hard all 
roughness is removed from the surface, 
and the spaces for the mouths and 
eyes are cut out. Next the heads are exposed in 
ovens to an intense heat for about three days; they 
are then painted and placed in another kind of oven 
for a few hours, so that the paint is burned in. The 
glass eves are blown out of tubes held over a strong 


Modelling Lead Toys 


them to represent the Czar, are pouring in from 
France, the result of enthusiasm growing out of the 
late imperial visit. 

Only a few months ago M. Lepin the Préfet of 
Police of Paris, offered a prize for the most original 


tonishing variety in design and treat 
ment. How they are made and com 
pressed is one of those trade secrets 
which are kept inviolate by those who 
make a livelihood by their manufacture. On rare ocea 
sions it is possible to get larger and more artistic fig- 
ures, historic characters, and portraits of great mon- 
archs, poets, and teachers, dwarfed trees, and tiny 
houses complete in detail. FRITZ MORRIS, 
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Painting Lead Soldiers 





Varnishing the Tin Toys 
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ARCELLA was speaking the other night of Chloris. 

She said that Chloris had in her the making of a good 

woman—indeed was a good woman, but had_ been 

a good deal marred in the making. . “ She was so badly 

brought up,” said Marcella. ‘“ Why, she thinks it is 

terrible for me to let my children ride in the street 

cars. She ean’t conceive how anybody that is really ‘nice’ can 

ride in the street cars, except under stress of grave necessity or bit- 

ter want. But she has a good heart. One day in the country, as 

she was driving, she came up to a woman who had fallen and 

sprained her ankle. She was out of her carriage and got the 

woman into it and took her home just as promptly and helpfully 

as any real person, and she showed a lot of tact in getting out of 
telling the woman who she was.” 

This is pretty interesting about Chloris. Poor dear, she prob- 
ably has in her a good deal of real human substance which cir- 
cumstances and environment have conspired to stifle. Why didn’t 
she want the woman with the sprained ankle to know who she was? 
No doubt from a mixture of good reasons which are obvious, 
and other reasons less good but equally natural. Chloris, in spite 
of her good heart, can probably see no prospect of profit in perpetu- 
ating a chance acquaintance with a way-side female. It is not hard 
to imagine that she grew up with the impression that to restrict one’s 
acquaintance was one of the first duties of woman. If that is true, 
there were reasons for it. Chloris was born rich. Her folks are 
as rich as mud—that is the plain truth—and were so before she 
was born, and are so still. Everybody knows that folks who are rich 
in that picturesque measure belong to a group whose members have 
special need of wariness.. All mankind has been derisively divided 
into two groups: those who have money, and those who are trying 
to get it away from them. Now there is a deplorable amount of 
truth in that estimate, as all very rich people come all too promptly 
to know. They not only have money, but usually the common inci- 
dents of wealth—social position, social influence, and a lot of 
other powers and distinctions, out of which there is a possibility of 
profit for persons not of their group. Like some new-comers to this 
country, they are bothered with parasites, and their sort is harder 
to avoid or get rid of than the other kind. It is a natural conse- 
quence that they are chary of making acquaintances, and inclined to 
avoid contact with the haphazard mass of mankind. They feel safer 
with their own kind, who seem to have no reason for trying to make 
anything out of them, and with whom they can play without 
special precatitions. 
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HLORIS is a young creature with an exceedingly limited 
{ experience of the profits and vicissitudes of human existence. 

She only knows her own world, which is a very little one, 
and it is more than likely that she supposes that this pesky ex- 
clusiveness with which so many rich people endue themselves is an 
advantageous and enviable kind of garment. We grow to value 
anything we are at pains to cultivate, and if we cultivate with- 
holding ourselves from mankind in general, of course we value the 
results of that. The consequence is that if we have these notions 
that we have been imputing to Chloris, we confuse a more or 
less necessary evil with good. For exclusiveness is not a form of 
riches at all. As far as it goes it is just plain impoverishment. 
Time is valuable, and strictly limited in quantity. Energy is lim- 
ited, too, and we are warranted in not wanting to disburse either 
our time or our powers of attention on unprofitable persons. To 
shun bores is no more than the fruit of a reasonable impulse of self- 
protection. Moreover, people who have attained to great notoriety 
are constrained to avoid too free a contact with the multitude. 
Great notables like kings and presidents, and billionaires, and cham- 
pion prize-fighters, cannot travel comfortably in the simple way that 
less famous persons affect, because they excite too much interest. 
There are great capitalists in New York who ride down town in cabs 
because in a train on the Elevated they would be sure to be button- 
holed by some one, and would get no chance to read the morning 
paper. Riches in themselves give notoriety, and very rich people suffer 
inconvenience because ten people want to know them for every 
one that they want to know. Their condition in life fosters a reason- 
able tendency towards reserve. But that is not a merit of it, but 
a disadvantage, and accordingly it may be observed that the rich 
people and the noted people who retain their gumption are solicitous 
to maintain human relations with as many people and as many 
kinds of people as possible. They prefer to keep in the world 
wl they can, and to maintain their efficiency as part of the world’s 
machinery. But people like Chloris, whose gumption has never been 
developed, or has been impaired by ease or seclusion, like to live 
as much apart from the mass of mankind as possible, and see no 
disadvantage in an orchid-like existence, which has no root in the 
soil, and runs all to showy efflorescence and not at all to fruit. 
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hope of profit. In trade and in the professions reputation 

is exceedingly valuable. But it is based largely on acquaint- 
ance. It pays most people who have a living to make to know, 
and be known by many others. That is one reason why acquaintances 
are cultivated. But once the process begins, a variety of results 
follow. The great law of give and take operates. Affection and 
kindliness modify all relations, and very often when the expectation 
of material profit disappears, the spirit of helpfulness supervenes, 
and the fellowship that began partly in self-seeking begets a relation 
that is sweeter and more blessed. Rich people who have not their 
livings to make, and are freed from special concern about material 
profit, lack much of this motive for enlarging their acquaintance 
and being generally agreeable that is so strong an actuating force 
They can afford, apparently, to flock by them- 


N OW the basis of the common relations of ordinary men is the 


with the rest of us. 


selves, and so many considerations of convenience conspire to make 
them do so, that in the absence of strong inducements to the con- 
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trary it is to be expected that many of them will do so too much. 
The enormous fortunes that have been piled up in this country in 
the last twenty years are still such a novelty that probably we do 
not yet appreciate what kind of ideas and aspirations they foster, 
or how strongly and insidiously they tend to separate their pos- 
sessors from the rest of us. 


can. There is no true glory in the world, nor any honor that 

is worth attaining, that is not based on service. As it is rare- 
ly possible to win great power or great wealth—which is a form of 
power—without establishing relations with a multitude of people, 
so it is rarely possible to use great power or great wealth without 
cultivating such relations. That is true especially in this country, 
where rank is unrecognized, if not unknown, and where obvious 
power based on wealth does not in itself open the door to public 
office. Largess scattered out of a second-story window, or tossed 
from a carriage, can hardly do good either to the giver or the re- 
cipient. Personal service is what counts. A great administrator 
may use a thousand instruments, and may rarely come into personal 
contact with the people his action finally affects, but his choice of 
agents, and his attention to methods and results, are a personal 
service. The men who think and plan and direct are the most im- 
portant servants the public has, if only they think and direct to 
good purpose. 


B=: we can stand that sort of separation better than they 


barriers between himself and his fellows than he can _ help. 

Circumstances and conditions may force him to some measure 
of seclusion and reserve; shyness may stiffen lis manners in spite 
of the graciousness of his heart; but those are inconveniences to 
which he submits. The wise man knows that the, measure of his 
importance is his serviceableness to mankind, and he sticks to man- 
kind. The wise woman who rides in her carriage may thank Heaven 
she has a carriage-to ride in, but she does not think of the folks 
who ride in the street cars as a different order of beings from herself, 
or as creatures with whom it is unprofitable for her to be concerned. 
But not all rich men have sound sense, and not all ladies who have 
carriages to ride in are wise, and there are those who declare and 
lament that in our time and country the gap between the rich 
and peor is wider and bridged by fewer human ties than in any other 
country whatever. They say that our rich people live more by, and 
for, themselves, acknowledge and perform fewer public duties, have 
fewer relations with the mass of their fellows, and are of less use 
to society than any other lot of rich people on the earth. That opin- 
ion may not be well founded. Certainly a great many facts may 
be adduced to controvert it, and if it is the rule, it is a rule that is 
conspicuous by its exceptions. The great and continuous gifts of 
money by Americans for education and other public uses seem to con- 
tradict it. Still, in a country like England, where society is pretty 
well classified, there may be easier .and better personal relations 
between an upper and a lower class, each of which has formed its 
habits and feels sure of its place, than here, where social position 
is less definite, and: social customs are not so much governed by 
precedent. But in so far as it is true that rich and poor draw apart 
here, it is fit to make one gravely solicitous for the future of the 
rich who may be shutting themselves up together, and thereby shut- 
ting themselves off from all the greatest sources of human strength 
and happiness. 


B°: no one who has sense enough to do that puts any more 


is not based on good will to men, and there can be no true 

vood-will which does not reach beyond one’s own limited circle 
into that succession of greater circles of which it is the centre. The 
most impressive sermon of this year on this topic was preached three 
months ago in Buffalo. Very little of it was spoken—not more than 
a few words—but it took a week to deliver it all, and the cost of 
it was so heavy that it is important to value it at its full worth. 
William McKinley was the preacher, and faithfully he preached 
good will to men. That Christmas sentiment has rarely been better 
exemplified than by him, nor have there been many men in whom 


FP’: there can be no happiness which is worthy or stable which 


the character that was formed upon it, and the results it yielded . 


in conduct, may be more readily recognized and traced. It made 
him beloved, and in important particulars it made him wise. It 
did not endow him with the intellect of Webster, nor the impetuous 
determination of Jackson, but it fostered and strengthened the im- 
portant qualities that he had by nature, and quickened their develop- 
ment. He was a great politician, and the association of saintliness 
with American politics naturally enough excites mirth. It need 
not in this case. Politics has to do with means and methods. It 
is almost indispensable in times of peace to the effectiveness of a 
much higher thing—of patriotism. Undoubtedly McKinley had _pa- 
triotism in full measure. His chief solicitude as President was for 
the good of the country and the people in it. That did not save 
him from mistakes; did not save him, many persons think, from 
furthering some unprofitable measures and policies the results of 
which we may live to rue. Patriotism itself is a form of good-will, 
but William McKinley had, bevond that, a personal good-will which 
was the servant of his patriotism, and made his intelligence ex- 
traordinarily effective. He was full of the spirit of peace, of con- 
citiation, of service. For any man he was ready to do what he 
could. Himself seemed never to,stand between him and his work. 
It was that—the spirit of good-will and willing service—that drew 
men to him, and persuaded them to lend themselves, consciously, 
to the utmost limit their convictions would allow, to the accom- 
plishment of his wishes. His power of making men do what he 
thought necessary was his strongest point, and that was due not 
to trickery nor to coercion, but to the constant presence in him of 
that Christmas spirit—that Christian spirit—whereof the echo is, 
“Good will to. men.” 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

THE SON OF A KING 
APTAIN AUSTIN TREDENNIS, of Ligo- 
nier’s Horse, was as steady as steel in the 
face of danger. Any man of his regiment 
would have told you as much. But he 
could be fierce and indomitable under prov- 
ocation. Onee he fought a duel to the 
death with a huge German of the Palatinate Regi- 
ment, and left that maitre d’armes for dead on the 
field. But here in the little, bare, damp cell of Mac- 
lellan’s Wark he was strangely affected, without man- 
ifest cause. He felt all the agitations and tremulous 

forebodings of a stripling girl first touched by love. 

Leaving Marion a moment to herself, he stepped 
swiftiy to the door, and let the gleam of the lantern 
with which he went his rounds fall on the heaped 
casks and barrel staves which still cumbered the hall. 
He saw nothing; but nevertheless, in the feeble light, 
it seemed to him as if a 
shadow darted behind a 
hogshead between him and hee 
the great door. He went % 
to the spot, but found no- 
thing save a heap of mat- 
ting and straw. Yet Aus- 
tin Tredennis was _ not 
wholly satisfied, as he 
went back thoughtfully to 
the cell where he had left 
the bold chief of the Lev- 
ellers sobbing, with her 
face between her hands. 

Had he dared, he would 
have posted a sentinel 
within the castle as well 
as without. But it came 
to him with a_ sudden 
shock that he might find 
himself constrained to 
certain acts contrary to 
his commission and the 
articles of war, in which 
case it would certainly be 
better to be without the 
restraint of a witness. 

“And now,” he said, 
sitting down beside Mar- 
ion, * tell me all about it, 
little one.” 

Pride made a last rally. 

‘1 will not,” said the 
girl, pushing out her 
hands —“I will not! I 
would die first!” 

* Very likely,” said Aus- 
tin Tredennis, quietly; 
“nevertheless, you are go- 
ing to tell me—and at 
once, for there is no time 
to be lost.” 

And so resolute was his 
manner, so assured his 
demeanor, that Marion of 
the Isle, mastered for the 
first time in her life, 
found herself telling this 
King’s oflicer all that she 
had carefully hidden from 
her own father—her dis- 
content with her position, 
her anger at the treat- 
ment of the poor cottier folk — indeed, everything 
she had done and what she yet hoped to do. 

Austin Tredennis sat upon the low truckle-bed and 
listened gravely. He did not, however, repeat the first 
involuntary caress with which he had taken the girl 
in his arms when she burst into angry tears. But he 
had wrapped her closely in his great blue military 
cloak with the brass clasp, the same he had thrown so 
carelessly across to his prisoner half an hour ago. 
For this hard-featured captain of horse. whom the 
neglect of superiors and the fierce accident of cam- 
paigning had left little different in appearance and 
manner from a common soldier, was yet at heart a 
gentleman among fine gentlemen. 

But when he had heard the last word of Marion’s 
tale and the sobs had stilled themselves, he still sat 
thoughtful and grave, his mind poised between the 
long discipline of duty and this sudden eruptive lava- 
burst in his bosom which constrained him to break the 
conditions of a lifetime. 

At last, in his perplexity, he rose and paced the 
room. 

“T must help her,” he muttered to himself, as if 
she had not been present,—adding, a moment after, 
“whatever it may cost me!” 

But the quick, ardent spirit of Marion of the Isle 
rebelled against this tone in a stranger. 

“No, no,” she cried, recovering herself; ‘ you shall 
not help me to vour own cost. I will not have help 
on such terms. God knows, I am not afraid of any- 
thing—only bitterly ashamed to be seen in this dress 
of masquerade! JT am ready to die, but, oh! I do hate 
to be langhed at!” 

Where*u she spoke the feeling of many, not only of 
her own, dut of her assumed sex. 
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‘1 am thinking it out,” said the officer, without look- 
ing at her or attending to what she said. ‘I do not 
‘are a jot for your petty local politics of cotmen and 
grazing rights. commonalties and plantations. But I 
own that I am concerned for the first time in my life 
not to obey orders. Yet this also will I do for you, if 
I lose the King’s coat off my back for the deed!” 

And there was something in the grave eyes which 
made Marion turn away her head-—something direct 
and masterful, yet soft also, and with power to pull 
at her heartstrings like the ropes which foresters affix 
to a tree to direct its fall. 

“T ask you but one thing.” she said, with averted 
eyes: “ Permit my friends, Mistress Heron of Isle 
Rathan and her daughter Grisel, to send me the gar- 
ments proper to my sex, and [ will ask for nothing 
else.” 

“ Yes, yes!’ he said, still striding up and down, and 
pulling at his great mustache, “it shall be done. I 
will ride over there myself.” 
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dennis, in a voice so hard and changed that Marion 
hardly recognized it. Nevertheless, after a moment’s 
hesitation, she meekly obeyed. And thinking the mat- 
ter over afterwards, she decided that she rather liked 
the little sensation of fear which struck through her 
heart when she heard him speak thus to her. She 
knew now how he spoke to his soldiers. 

Then, with a great clanging of superfluous doors and 
clanking of scabbard, Captain Austin finally appeared 
at the door of Maclellan’s Wark, somewhat ostenta- 
tiously rubbing his eyes, and with a button or two of 
his tunic unfastened. 

It was indeed the distinguished general commanding 
his Majesty’s forces in Scotland, as Tredennis had sup- 
posed,—and as, indeed, was easy to be seen even by the 
dim light of the lanterns which were being hurriedly 
brought from the troop stables. 

General George Fitzgeorge was known to have royal 
blood in his veins. Indeed, it might be perceived, rich- 
ly florescent, on his countenance. He was also, as 
became his ancestry, a 
professed admirer of “ the 
sex,” and his manner of 
receiving any well-looking 
woman suggested that he 
was considering her in the 
light of a possible con- 
quest. He had (it was 
whispered) been _ horse- 
whipped once or twice; 
but for men in the service 
this was an expensive lux- 
ury, while others were de- 
terred by General  Fitz- 
george’s early fame as a 
duellist. Nevertheless, 
there was that on Austin 
Tredennis’s face when he 
opened the door of Maec- 
lellan’s Wark which might 
have caused even so an- 
cient a libertine as Gen- 
eral Fitzgeorge to pause, 
if he had not been too ex- 
cited by wine to notice it. 

“Ah, Tredennis! — sly 
dog—sly dog!” he cried. 
“What do you mean by 
keeping us waiting ¢ 
Young Gunter tells me 
that you have a deucedly 
pretty girl here as_ pris- 
oner in this old tumble- 
down stone box. Keeping 
her all to yourself — eh, 
my friend? Well, you 
know that cock won't 
fight with George Fitz- 
george, so pick up your 
lantern and let us have a 
look at her!” 

Behind the general ap- 
peared my Lord Kirkham 
—correct, immobile, and 
with infinite respect for 
the ancient blood royal. 
even when, somewhat de- 
graded in quality, it 
coursed through the veins 








“Well, my girl,’ said the descendant of royalty....‘* What is this? 


“Oh no!” she eried. “Do not go! I would rather 
that vou sent a letter!” 

It was a subtle, though unintentional, compliment, 
and the grave man blushed a little under his martial 
tan. It was the first time for twenty years that his 
presence or absence had made a difference to any hu- 
man creature. Yet Marion had intended nothing more 
than the simplest statement of fact. The captain had 
penetrated her secret and seemed inclined to keep it. 
Others who might be left—blatant young officers or 
inquisitive townsmen in authority—might do the same, 
without his reticence or his desire to serve her. In 
brief, she did not wish Captain Tredennis to ride away 
on a message which one of his troopers would perform 
just as well. 

But the course of events was suddenly altered by an 
occurrence in the court-yard. As these two remained 
together within the narrow limits of the cell, or, 
rather, as Marion sat and Austin Tredennis strode 
savagely about, clinking his spurs as he went, there 
came from without a noise of the clattering feet of 
horses, shouts. neighings, and all the pell-mell at- 
tendant on the arrival of «a considerable cavalcade. 
This was followed by a vehement pounding upon the 
outer door of Maclellan’s Wark. 

“That must be the General—Fitzgeorge!” said Tre- 
dennis, speaking in a low, alarmed voice. “T had 
notice of his coming, but did not expect him to arrive 
so soon. For Heaven’s sake, let him not see you, or 
have any suspicion of who you are! I could do no- 
thing then! Lie down on your bed, and muffle your- 
self up closely in this cloak!” 

“The General—’ Marion was beginning. “ Why 
should I care for a score of generals?” 

“Do as I bid vou—do you hear?” commanded Tre- 


of General  Fitzgeorge. 
Also, wonder of wonders! 
the Lady Sylvia was of 
the party. The fascina- 
tions of Jasper Jamie had proved as tow in the fire 
when she heard that the handsome young officer, pre- 
tended son of Patrick Heron of’ Isle Rathan, was in- 
deed a dangerous and rebellious Captain of Levellers. 
The Lady Sylvia scented a mystery, and thought it 
too charming. 

“General.” said my Lord Kirkham, persuasively, “ is 
it not time that we should make our way to my town 
house? You know that I sent on a servant to make 
preparations for our visit there. Supper will be on 
the table by this time.” 

But he appealed in vain to the pleasure of the ta- 
ble. The general had another fish to fry. 

“ Nothing of the sort!” cried this arrogant descend- 
ant of kings. ‘ We will see or the instant how and 
with whom Tredennis has been passing his time. Open 
the doors, and let us see this pretty gvpsy lass.” 

Full of his recent discovery with regard to Marion, 
Austin Tredennis had for the moment quite forgotten 
Joyce Faa’s existence. And when the general began to 
speak to him, each word conveyed to him the impres- 
sion that the secret which he had thought his own was 
no secret at all, and that this party of great folk had 
come to Maclellan’s Wark thus untimeously for the 
special purpose of shaming Marion in her gallant’s 
attire. But no sooner did he perceive that she was 
still undiscovered than his spirits rose, and, manlike, 
he hastened to sacrifice poor Joyce (for whom he cared 
not a jot) upon the altar of curiosity, that the girl 
for whom he did care might be safe. 

“You are welcome. General,” he said, gravely sa- 
luting his superior officer, and standing aside for the 
party to pass within. “The arrangements here are 
necessarily but temporary and of the rudest kind. 

(Continued on page 1282.) 
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THE DARK OF THE MOON | 


(Continued from page 1280.), 


But I took it upon myself to refuse to 
quarter my prisoners in the wretched 
thatched hut they call the common pris- 
on, or Thieves’ Hole, of this burgh.” 

“Quite right, sir; quite right!” cried 
the general. ‘ These little provost folk 
need keeping in order, and, by my royal 
father, sir, I think you, Captain Treden- 
nis, are the man to do it! A minute ago 
about to bar 
the path of your commanding officer. But, 
as my lord observes, do not let us waste 
time. Exhibit your beauty, Captain. Let 
us see if she is what she is cracked to 
be. Theo Gunter there declares her a 
nonesuch, but at his age anything that 
wears petticoats is worthy to be a King’s 
mistress!” 

Austin Tredennis. moved slowly for- 
ward, swinging his lantern, and mutter- 
ing bitterly between his clinched teeth, 
“If I were in your place, General George 
Fitzgeorge, I would not speak so freely 
of King’s mistresses!” 

“Do you wish to see the gypsy who is 
accused of the murder of the excisemen,” 
he said, aloud, “ or only the girl who was 
captured along with him?’ 

“Oh, the girl by all means!” cried the 
general. “It will be time enough to see 
the fellow when he is in the hands of the 
common hangman. But the girl—the girl, 
of course, and immediately! What. else 
would have kept us so late from the claret 
but to catch a glimpse of this paragon?” 


After the conversation conducted 
through the wooden partition with Marion 
of the Isle, Joyce Faa had thrown herself 
down on the rough wooden settle, or 
bench, which in its primal capacity had 
served for a second row of the small 
ankers of the smuggled municipal brandy. 

The bells struck the hour of midnight, 
and the sound entered in alike from the 
ancient steeple and from the comfortable 
eight-day clocks of sleeping burgher folk, 
but Joyce Faa never hearkened. She was 
aware of the clanking spurs and clash- 
ing swords that approached her door, but 
she gave no heed. Motionless she waited 
fate. Not till the door was flung open 
by the hand of Austin Tredennis, and a 
flood of light illuminated her cell and 
showed the girl a crowd of curious heads 
looking in upon her, did the outlaw’s 
daughter spring up. 

“Well, my girl,” said the descendant 
of royalty at last, his red face and loose 


underjowl shaking like turkey wattles, 
“what is this—what is this? Accused 
of murder in the first degree! Never 


heard of such a thing! A girl of your 
appearance, too, by gad, might have 
found something better to do! By my 
royal father, yes! So she might. Speak, 
girl! Why don’t you speak, and tell me 
what you have to say for yourself?” 

The highly descended Fitzgeorge had 
certainly « caught the Hanoverian manner 
of speech, and was possessed of about the 
average quantity of Georgian brains. 

“T must first know to whom I have the 


honor of speaking, and why I, a woman 
and a prisoner, cannot be left alone at 


night,” said Joyce, in the full, soft tones 
that consorted so ill with what her visit- 
ors expected to hear from a wild gypsy 
of the hills. 

“Girl, restrain your insolence! Do 
you not know that this is General Fitz- 
george, commanding his Majesty's | forces 
in Scotland? And I am the Earl of Kirk- 
ham,” said that dignitary. 

To be Continued. 





A Christmas Hymn 


The stars were shining in Judea’s sky 
And all the air was singing 
Where angels, with their censers 

ing by, 
A golden flight were winging. 


sway- 


And deep below the glory of the stars, 
In humble peace reposing, 

A mother sat beside the manger bars 
A tender babe disclosing. 


O sweeter than Arabia’s fragrant airs, 
From myriad roses sweeping, 
Fairer than children lisping at 

prayers, 
This little babe lay sleeping. 


their 


Can this he he, the King upon his throne, 
This lowly-lying stranger? 

And is it thus he comes into his own, 
Unsceptred, in a manger? 


this is he for whom ye long have 
yearned ! 
For him bring dearest treasure, 
And lay beside him all your toil hath 
earned 
In overflowing measure. 


Yea. 


Not the gold offering of older days 
Or shrinking lamb’s oblation, 
But every jewel wrought of faith and 
praise, 
Of love and abnegation. 
LOUISE MORGAN SILL. 
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WILL THE JEWS RECLAIM 
PALESTINE ? By Izrael Zangwill. 


Contributions by 
Ballington Booth, Maurice Hewlett, 
Charles Reginald Sherlock 
Sewell Ford, Onoto Watanna, 
W. MacLeod Raine, Cy Warman. 


A Very Remarkable Number. 


10 cents. 
Leslie’s Great $1-°° Offer 


lf this paper is mentioned we will send 
our Double 25th Anniversary Num ber 
(Nov.); our superb Christmas Issue; 
and the entire 12 numbers of 1902, to- 
gether wl our Beautiful 1902 Art Cal- 
endar, all for $1.00. This Calendar 
portrays ‘“‘The Popular Actresses and 
their Favorite Flower,’ specially 
painted for us by Miss Maud Stumm, 
the famous water-« -Olorist, in 8 sheets, 
size 12} x 10, tied with silk Tibbon, litho- 
graphed ir 12 colors on pe bble’ plate 
paper. This offer ismade for a limited 
time and should be accepted to-day. 
Subscriptions received by all newsdealers, 
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is built like a trunk—with two entirely sepa- 


rate compartments. The things you need 
often are accessible in the top— —clothing, 
linen, etc., in the bottom. 

It is elastic, like a telescope—grows to 
the size you require it by loosening the 
straps, shrinks like a turtle in its ” shell 
when you tighten them. 

So handsome, durable, shape-retaining 
and convenient, it proves a boon compan- 
ion to the traveler —so light it makes 
friends with the porter. 


A Splendid Holiday Gift 


Style No. 4—18 inches long, smooth brown 
leather, brass trimmed, $12.00, Express 
Prepaid. 

for booklet shows styles—$2.25 to $22.00 
Sent C.O D., express paid, with privilege of 
examination. ooklet free. 


THE GILBERT HAND-BAG COMPANY 
500 Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
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The Nation as a 
Land-owner 


(Conclusion) 


Part III.—Plans for the Future 


ITH the exception of the Home- 
W stead Act, all laws through which 

agricultural land is taken from 
the public domain should be immediately 
repealed. 

The Homestead Act should be amended 
so that at least five years’ actual residence 
and cultivation of the land by the home- 
steader should be the invariable require- 
ment before the government conveys a 
title. 

The homestead law should also contain 
a provision allowing a settler upon arid 
land three years’ grace before he need 
establish his residence upon his claim, 
provided he utilizes that time in putting 
water upon his land or in preparing for 
such reclamation. He should then be re- 
quired to reside five years before getting 
title, the same as if no period preliminary 
to the residence requirement had been al- 
lowed. 

Any citizen who complied honestly and 
in good faith with the provisions of such 
a homestead law as outlined above should 
receive title to his land practically free 
of cost. The government should not sell 
another acre of the public domain. The 
man who is willing to earn his home by 
residence and cultivation should be the 
only persons considered. 

Each person, meaning corporation as 
well as individual, owning, occupying, and 
cultivating a farm should have the right 
to a grazing privilege, at a minimum 
charge, over four sections, or 2560 acres, 
of grazing-land on the public domain. This 
right should be appurtenant to the land 
and not rest in the person. This grazing- 
ground should always remain subject to 
homestead entry by other intending set- 
tlers. An association of farmers should 
be allowed te enjoy their grazing privi- 
leges in common. 

Each person owning, occupying, and 
cultivating a farm should have the right, 
also appurtenant to the land, to enter 
the forests upon the public domain and 
secure such wood as is necessary for fuel 
and domestic purposes, the cutting to be 
done under the strictest government super- 
vision. 

The Federal government, acting as a 
great land-owner, should take the neces- 
sary steps to conserve and increase the 
flow of streams in settled sections where 
such increase is needed for the full utiliza- 
tion of arid lands, and should open the 
vacant arid lands to settlement by the 
construction of dams, reservoirs, artesian 
wells, and main-line canals. The cost of 
these works should be charged to the land 
to be irrigated. All land to be so im- 
proved should be protected from the dep- 
redations of land-speculators and reserved 
for actual settlers. 

No more public land should be ceded 
to the States. The government should 
administer its own estate, and provide 
for its reclamation and settlement in har- 
mony with State laws. 

An ideal disposition of the remaining 
public lands would result in the division 
of 100,000,000 acres into 160-acre farms, 
each one occupied and cultivated by its 
owner, and the distribution of the use of 
the remaining grazing-lands among these 
farmers until such time as the further 
progress of agricultural science rendered 
this grazing area susceptible of habita- 
tion and cultivation. 

From a practical point of view, how- 
ever, there are two contending interests 
involved. In favor of large landholdings, 
which desire to remain undisturbed in 
their present sovereignty or confirmed by 
new legislation in their forcibly acquired 
rights, are the owners of great live-stock 
interests and the land-speculators. These 
interests are aided by the lack of courage 
on the part of political agents to disturb 
established conditions, the lack of a full 
understanding of the situation or an in- 
difference to the outcome on the part of 
residents in older settled communities, the 
apparent difficulty of satisfying the own- 
ers of small tracts of Western land that 
new ‘legislation will not result in worse 
conditions than now prevail, and an ab- 
sence of harmony among those who are 
fully aware of existing evils, and who 
recognize the necessity of drastic measures 
to bring about a new and better order of 
things, but who differ as to the method 
to be adopted. 

In favor of small landholdings and an 
intensely cultivated and thickly settled 
area are the commercial interests of the 
country, generally the manufacturing and 
transportation interests, the wage-earning 
classes needing opportunity for homes and 
labor—in fact, all of the interests of the 
country other than those stated above. 
The indirect influences at work on their 
behalf are the increasing density of popu- 
lation, with consequently, multiplying so- 
cial, political, and industrial crises, the 
modern tendency to regard national af- 
fairs as of greater moment than State 
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Outiine Sketch of Design trom January page of Calendar 


Copyright, tgo1, by Noyes, Plait & Company 


On twelve cards, size 11 x14 inches, printed in six colors and gold. Boxed, price $1.50 


‘O more popular subject for a calendar could be well imagined, and Miss Howells has, with rare skill, com- 
bined in its execution originality, beauty, and utility. Thi i 

f large, clear, and distinct. It is also perfect as a decoration, the illustrative pictures being quaintly amus- 
ing, and printed in colors and gold with exquisite harmony and richness. E 
contains a suitable verse or quotation and a whist rule. 


tractive to every one, whether a whist-player or not. 


NOYES, PLATT & COMPANY, 


rhis novelty is, first of all, a practical calendar, 


Each month, in addition to its picture, 
A charming Christmas gift, and from its beauty at- 
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A Vitally Important Work on American Art 





American 
Mural Painting 


A Stady of the Important Decorations by 
Distinguished Artists in the United States 


By PAULINE KING 
Octavo, cloth, decorative, gilt top, 125 illustrations 


Net, $3.00 


BOOK absolutely new in its field, which it is believed will 
prove definitive as a present-day survey of perhaps the great- 
est movement in American Art, in which many American 

i Beginning with the 
earliest work that may properly be called Mural Decoration, the 
author covers the whole ground of her subject, considering not only 
the celebrated decorations in great public buildings, but also the 
= decorations of the Chicago World’s Fair, and many of the 

ecorations in private houses that have heretofore not been gener 


painters have achieved positive distinction. 


ally known to the public. 


This picture, copyright, 1895, by E. A. Abbey. From 
a Copley Print, copyright, 1897, by Curtis & Cameron. 
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THE VISION, by Edwin A. Abbey 











The Funniest Book of the Year 





Miunchausen 


An Account of His 
Recent Adventures 


By 
JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


With fifteen full-page illustrations by 


PETER NEWELL 


Beautifully reproduced in eight colors, 


The funniest fancies Mr. 


ever wrote, and the funniest pictures 


Mr. Newell ever drew. 
Order it and be merry 
$1.50 
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The Most Charming Children’s Book 


Mother 


Goose’s 
Menagerie 
By 
CAROLYN WELLS 


With twelve full-page illustrations by 


PETER NEWELL 





The most delightful conceits Miss 
Wells has ever written; and Mr. 
Newell’s pictures are most beauti- 
fully done in eight colors, Buy it 
for the little ones. You will enjoy 


it yourself, 


$1.50 





NOYES, PLATT & COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 


Mother Goose invites Tim and Tilly tu visit her Menagerie. 
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lines, and the rapidly widening markets 
for all the production of American soil 
and labor. 

Morally, there is no doubt as to which 
of these opposing influenees should win. 
As a matter of fact, the minority—those in 
favor of large landholdings and undisturb- 
ed possession of public property by indi- 
viduals—are able to more than hold their 
own. Their strength lies in community 
of interest, harmony of action, the power 
arising from undue political representa- 
tion and the momentum of great financial 
resources. Morally, they have no fighting- 
ground. Practically, they are intrenched 
so strongly as to require a thorough arous- 
ing of public sentiment to produce any 
tangible or desirable result. A majority 
of the people of the United States believe 
in fair play and honesty, and when publie 
attention is once centred upon a wrong 
it is soon righted. 

The present condition of the publie do- 
main admits of no temporizing. The pres 
ent laws governing its distribution are 
thoroughly bad in their inapplicability 
and in the ease with which they are put 
to fraudulent use. The principle under- 
lying the homestead law is the only one 
which should inspire legislation. The land 
belongs to the people who want homes 
and are willing to earn them by contribu 
ting to an increase of productiveness and 
the reclamation of now useless territory. 
They should be given the opportunity to 
secure it so long as an acre of land re- 
mains in the hands of the government. 

When Congress allowed a homesteader 
to shorten his term of residence and buy 
the land the spirit and intention of the 
homestead law were violated. By not re- 
quiring cultivation before title was given, 
an opening was made through which fraud 
found easy access to the final proof. The 
entire area of the vacant publie land is 
now practically included in the arid and 
semi-arid sections of the country. The 
homestead law as it stands is not of the 
slightest use to a bona fide settler in 
those regions. To congratulate the coun- 
try upon the increasing number of home- 
stead filings under present conditions is 
to express satisfaction with evasion of 
the law, the perjuring of witnesses, and 
the theft of land by those who are build- 
ing up vast holdings at the expense of the 
home-seeker. 

If the homestead law required five years’ 
residence and cultivation before the goy- 
ernment would bestow title it would work 
no hardship to the settler in the humid 
region. If it contained a provision allow- 
ing three years’ grace before actual resi- 
dence need begin, it would allow intend- 
ing settlers in the arid region to seleet 
their future homes where the benefits of 
projected irrigation enterprises could be 
secured in sufficient time to make actual 
residence a desirable and profitable move. 
It would also allow of a community settle- 
ment and co-operative water-works, for a 
number of settlers could take adjacent 
claims, and under a pro-rata assessment 
of labor or expense provide the supply 
of water within three years, which ae 
complishment would have been impos- 
sible or unprofitable to individual effort. 

Allowing that the irrigation experts 
are correct, there are 100,000,000 acres of 
the public lands which can be irrigated 
from well-defined and existing water-sup- 
plies if scientifically conserved and distrib- 
uted. This being the ease, there would 
still remain a large amount of publie land 
impossible of settlement at this time at 
The 100,000,000 acres of irrigated 
farms would support, as statistics prove, 
the population of 100,000,000, this includ 
ing not only the rural population, but 
that of the towns and cities which would 
be built in the natural course of events. 

To say that the remaining vacant land 
should be held by those who had acquired 
the intangible yet persistent right of free 
range under the old system, to the exclu- 
sion of the home-builder, is to acknowledge 
that a government for all the people is an 
impossibility. The big live-stock interests 
can take care of themselves. There is no 
danger under any system of just law but 
that these interests will be fully protected. 
Property will not be confiscated nor will 
the general prosperity of the country suf- 
fer. Far-sighted managers of these inter- 
ests have already recognized the inevitable, 
and are using every means in their power 
—and under the present system of land 
laws there are many—for the actual ac- 
quisition of land to be owned outright, 
and upon which it is unlawful for others 
to trespass. 

The use of the vacant public land could 
be allowed at minimum price, say two 
cents per acre per year, in such: tracts 
us to guarantee to the cultivator of each 
160-acre farm sufficient gpazing-ground for 
the number of live-stock his farm would 
support. In the arid West this would 
need to be at least four sections, or 2560 
aeres. A single corporation or individual 
owning thousands of acres should have 
the right to the exclusive use of no more 
than the homesteader with his 160-acre 
tract. The right should be given to fence 
these limited areas separately or in com 
mon with others, and there should be 
a law of trespass to provide against th: 
herds of cattle, horses 
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WashingtonCapitalCity 


By Rufus Rockwell Wilson 


Washington is treated throughout as the political and social heart of the 
country, and coincident with its rise from a straggling hamlet in the woods to a 
centre of authority and pleasure is carried forward the story of the political develop- 
ment of the American nation, both phases of the subject being set off by an abun- 


dance of apt and illuminating anecdotes. 
Illustrated. 2 vols., crown 8vo. Cloth, $3.50 net; 
half levant, $7.50 net. Postage 26 cents 


Ohe 


True Thomas Jefferson 
By William E. Curtis 


Mayo W. Hazletine, in the New York Sun, says: ‘‘A useful and 
extremely interesting book. Not a chapter which does not deserve careful perusal.” 

Julian Hawthorne says: ‘At the close we feel we know everything 
about Jefferson that is significant.’’ 

New York World says: ‘‘A graphic pen picture of a character as in- 
teresting all round as he is great in history.”’ 


Illustrated. Decorated Cloth, $2.00 net. Postage 12 cents 
De Luxe 
Barabbas 


Edition 
By Marie Corelli 


This remarkable novel presented with photogravures by Goupil, from draw- 
ings by Marchetti. Entirely reset and richly bound. 

Canon Wilberforce says: ‘‘My verdict is that it is a high-minded and 
very powerful effort to revivify, by the legitimate use of the imagination, a time- 
honored history.” 

London Athenaeum says: ‘‘A book which has aroused in some quarters 
more violent hostility than any book of recent years. Yet the religious papers 
have acknowledged the reverence of treatment.” 


Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth, decorated cober, $3.50 net; with 
frontispiece in colors, $4.00 net. Postage 17 cents 


The Diamond Necklace 


By F. Funck-Brentano 


The true story of Marie Antoinette and the Cardinal de Rohan. 
The North American (Phila.) says: ‘‘The greatest diamond story ever 
told of fascinating interest.” 


Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 


Chevrons 


By B. H. L. 
A Story of West Point by a New Writer 


New York Commercial Advertiser says: ‘‘This is a remarkably 
bright and wholesome little story. . . . We cordially recommend ‘Chevrons’ to 
all West Point girls.” 

Nashville American says: ‘‘It is delightful, fresh, and entirely life- 
like. . . . It is a love story of course, and it ought to have a very wide reading. 
It is one of the best bits of work that has come from the presses in many a day.”’ 


Illustrated. 12mo, gilt top, $1.25 


The Lover Fugitives 


By John Finnemore 
An exciting tale, of which the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser says: 
‘*We heartily recommend it.” 
The Troy Times says: ‘‘A rarely entertaining and readable story. The 
style is the stvie of Stanley Weyman at his best.” 


Illustrated. Decorated Cloth, $1.50 


Stories of the Colleges 


By Famous Graduates 


Tales of the football field, campus and classroom told with snap and vigor. 


Decorated Cloth, $1.20 net. Postage 11 cents 


The Lifting of a Finger 


By Ina Brevoort Roberts 


A sparkling society story of a unique wager, full of surprises. By a new writer. 


Decorated Cloth, $1.25 


The Mighty Deep 


By Agnes Giberne 


Chicago Tribune says: 


fascinating interest.’’ 


Illustrated. Decorated Cloth, $1.25 net. Postage 12 cents 
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Weekly 


SHORT 


STORIES FREE 


Three short stories, the product of three well-known writers, have been 
made into an exquisite booklet, illustrated by Irving R. Wiles, C. M. Relyea 
and from photographs. They include the following: 








The Home-Coming of Jessica 
By MARY E. WILKINS Illustrated from PHOTOGRAPHS 


An Idyl of Central Park 


By BRANDER MATTHEWS Illustrated by IRVING R. WILES 


The Romance of a Soul 
By ROBERT GRANT Illustrated by C. M. RELYEA 


ABOUT THESE STORIES 


These three stories were written for the Woman’s Home Companion, 

the MOST MAGNIFICENT MAGAZINE of the twentieth century. They 

ive some idea of JUST ONE FEATURE of the unequaled worth to be 
ound in the greatest of modern magazines. 


THE WORLD’S BEST WRITERS 


The world’s best writers contribute the stories for the Woman’s Home 
Companion. But that is not all, or a tenth part. There are the most costly 
and beautiful illustrations ever produced in magazine pages. There are 
special series of articles of unequaled value and interest. Two now running 
are *‘ Famous Artists in Grand Opera” and ‘‘ Courtship and Marriage Customs 
in Many Lands.’’ There are unparalleled regular departments for the 
household conducted by the highest experts. 


UNPARALLELED FEATURES FOR 1902 


Throughout the coming year even the splendid record of the past will be 
outdone in matchless new features, There will be the most fascinating and 
thrilling stories that ever appeared in any magazine. There will be a series 
of masterpieces of art even greater and more beautiful than the wonderful 
series of the year just closing. There will be supremely interesting and 
valuable regular departments. There will be delightful articles on special 


and timely topics. 


One Million Five Hundred Thousand American people are now 
reading the Woman’s Home Companion each month. We want others to 
see a copy of the magazine—just a single copy—that will be enough to show 
its exceptional worth. 

If you will send ten cents (the regular price) for a sample copy of the 
Woman’s Home Companion we will send FREE, and in addition to the 
sample copy, the beautiful booklet described above. Inclose ten cents, in 


stamps or silver, and address 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION, NEW YORK 





HOW TO GET THE 
BEAUTIFUL BOOKLET 


TIMES BLDG., 








THE STOCK MARKET 


will offer some favorable opportunities this winter to make large profits, but 
the trader who desires to be successful and to come out a winner will need 
advice of a conservative and reliable character, and this he can obtain bya 
subscription to our Bureau. Success or failure in market operations is largely 
a question of good judgment, guided by experience and proper information. 


Do you wish good, conservative advice in your operations? 


It is the business of 


TOWN TOPICS FINANCIAL BUREAU 


[ESTABLISHED 1889] 


to investigage all Financial problems, to secure early news on market movements, and to advise its clients in 
their investments or speculations. 

THE BUREAU’S ADVICE is always sincere and as reliable as possible, because it dispassion- 
ately sees and sizes the situation from all standpoints, and is UNBIASED by interests or deals. 

WE OPERATE NO ACCOUNTS and have r ‘rest in the market. Our sole businéss is to fur- 
nish disinterested opinions and information. 

We are fully equipped to advise on COTTON and WHEAT, as well as on stocks or bonds. 

Special attention given to the investigation of INVESTMENT SECURITIES, and to reg ryee-d 
opinions thereon. We are also in a position to make special and exhaustive reports upon any and all of the new 
Industrials. Whatever information is obtainable upon these properties is within our reach. 

Read carefully the terms printed below and send check for one month’s trial or for specia] report, as the 
case may be. Address all communications to 


TOWN TOPICS FINANCIAL BUREAU, 


( Telephone, 262 Broad.) Edison Building, 42 Broad Street, New York. 


SERVICE RATES ARE: 


Frrst—For a single advice or opinion (by letter or telegram, as required) upon a stock, bond, cotton or wheat 
market question, or for an investigation and report upon a particular investment or speculative security, 
$10 (an advance subscription of $50 gives the privilege of ten inquiries during a year). 

Srconp—Out-of-town daily fe/egraphic service, including at least one telegram each day (early morning), 
daily letter and privilege of inquiries at will, $40 per month. 

Tuirpd—Out-of-town daily /e¢ter_ service, with occasional important telegrams and privilege of a reasonable 
number of special inquiries, $20 per month, or $50 for ¢#ree months. 

Fourtu—Daily /effer service without privilege of telegrams or inquiries, $25 per year ; 6 months, $15. Sub- 
scriptions to this service No. IV. are not accepted for less than six months. 

Firtn—A Special New York City service for business men and others above Fulton Street, 
consists of : A telegram each morning sent at 8.30 o’clock, covering probable course of markct for the 
day, and advice as to purchase or sale of particular stocks ; also a telegram around midday when cir- 
cumstances warrant it ; also the regular daily letter at 3.30 P. M. (mailed to house address if desired); 
also privilege of inquiries and advice at will by telegraph, telephone, letter or personal call at our office. 
In this service we pay for the morning telegrams only ; others at cost of subscriver. ‘Terms, $45 per 
- To operators making their headquarters in the Wall Street district, this service will be made 

»y our own f. 
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(Continued from pcge 1283.) 
or sheep regardless of property rights. These grazing 
privileges could be so arranged in each locality by the 
agents of the government that the natural advantages 
of water, hill, and valley would be distributed with 
fairness. 

It is possible to find in the current issue of almost 
any Western paper devoted to the live-stock interests 
such advertisements as this: 

“For Sale.— A 160-acre ranch controlling 50,000 
acres of government range. For details as to this 
valuable property apply to and a 

It is not unusual to find upon the same page of 
these papers the grim account of a fierce battle fought 
between sheep and cattle men or between ranchers and 
stock-men over the right to use the free grass of the 
government land. The story may vary in that it is 
a wire-cutting skirmish where one side to the contro- 
versy has removed by force the illegal inclosure of pub- 
lic land by the other. There are sometimes two sides 
to these disputes. The big live-stock concern is not al- 
ways the aggressor. There are many irresponsible 
men without tangible assets who take advantage of 
lawless conditions, and reap profit or excitement from 
blackmail, theft, and disturbance. Whichever side may 
be morally right, however, these unfortunate inei- 
dents are made possible only by the necessarily inef- 
fectual administration of ineffectual land laws and 
by the existence of a vast body of public commons to 
which force and adroitness give the best control. With 
a homestead law which serves correct principles and 
with a Federal grazing law covering the public land, 
honestly and intelligently administered, these violent 
and undesirable conditions would disappear. 

The question of forest reservation is a topic by it- 
self, but it is already evident that changes should be 
made in existing regulations, and that there should be 
an extension of government care and conservation to 
all ferests upon government lands. Instead of set- 
ting aside the forest reserves upon arbitrary straight 
lines, they should meander to exclude habitable and 
arable valleys and grazing-land. This would do away 
with the many abuses arising from the compensation 
ot those who settled in these areas before they were re- 
served. As a general proposition all forests upon gov- 
ernment lands should be reserved, and no timber taken 
therefrom except under the direction of government 
forestry experts. The homesteader should have the 
right to enter this government forest and take under 





similar restrictions what he needs for farm pur- 
poses. If the forest land can be used for grazing, as 


is often the case, this should be permitted, but always 
under the watchful eve of those to whom this great 
trust has been committed in the operations of the gov- 
ernment. 

To make habitable and susceptible of settlement a 
large part of the vacant publie land the government 
will he foreed to provide an artificial water-supply. 
The same reasons exist for government effort in this 
direction as have led to the expenditure of hundreds of 
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millions of dollars in the improvement of the sea-coast 
harbors, the Mississippi River, the building of trans- 
portation canals, the conservation of the forests, and 
the survey and investigation of the publie land.. 

New England is a greater country by reason of the 
development of the Middle States. The Middle States 
have acquired their present population and wealth 
largely by the development.and growth of industry in 
the South and the Mississippi Valley. The cities of 
the Mississippi Valley owe their greatness to the tide 
of commerce which flows through them from the Mis- 
souri drainage. It is equally true that the populating 
and developing of the arid West are but a building of 
fortunes for the people of other sections, to whom will 
then come a new influx of prosperity. To object to the 
opening of so-called competitive area is to remain 
Llind to the history of this country, the secret of its 
present towering strength, and the dazzling future 
which lies before it even within reach of estimate. 

It is not proposed that the Federal authority enter 
into any conflict with State law or supervision of 
State affairs. It is suggested, however, that the gov- 
ernment should store the flood waters, conserve and 
thus increase the flow of established streams generally 
where such increase is needed on the same principle 
that the water is deepened across a harbor bar—for the 
good of all. It is also right and expedient that the 
government, administering its land trust as an owner 
and not by virtue of sovereignty, should create new 
rivers, that those seeking homes can go upon the land 
of the government, and by individual or co-operative 
effort secure the moisture requisite to successful culti- 
vation of a crop. 

The reclamation of the publie lands has practically 
ceased, owing to the disastrous experience of private 
capital in carrying on this work upon a large scale. 
Corporations operating under the water-right system, 
with their heavy fixed charges and high expenses of 
administration, have made a failure. There has been 
no adequate return upon the investment, and settle- 
ment of private irrigated lands has been slow owing 
to the distrust of settlers, who feared to place them- 
selves and their creps at the mercy of private specula- 
tion. On the other hand, individual and co-operative 
effort in this direetion has been highly and almost 
universally suceessful. If the government should at 
any time announce an intention of building a great 
main-line canal for reclaiming a vast area of land for 
homesteaders in any one of the Western States, the 
scenes witnessed in Oklahoma last summer would be 
repeated; there would be one hundred applicants for 
every homestead to be disposed of. To provide for 
settlements of this kind special legislation would be 
necessary. The areas to be improved could be reserved 
from settlement to prevent speeuiation, and finally 
opened only to bona fide home-seekers. The cost of the 
irrigation works could be charged to the land benefited, 
and by easy payments the settler would return the 
money invested by the government. In this way a re- 


volving and permanent reclamation fund would be 





created which in time would accomplish tremendous 


results. There are now about 7,000,000 acres of land 
under irrigation in the United States. The reclama- 
tion of this land has practically exhausted the oppor- 
tunity for individual or corporation enterprise. A 
point has been reached where the situation becomes of 
national import not only in its relation to the dis 
posal of the remainder of the publie domain, but as 
it affects political and social necessities of a rapidly 
expanding population. 

The cession of government lands to the various 
States and the State control or disposal of such lands 
have proved a disastrous failure. Nearly every great 
trust of this character reposed in State governments 
has been shamefully abused or carelessly administered. 
Not another land grant should be made to the States. 


The Federal government should administer its own 
property for the benefit of the whole people. If this 
eannot be done there is something radically wrong 


with the system under which the public affairs of this 
country are conducted. All matters of sale, settle 
ment, grazing, reclamation, or improvement of the 
public lands should find their inspiration in Wash 
ington. The administration of the publie domain is a 
national function. 

No hope for betterment in the conditions surround- 
ing the disposal of the public domain can be in- 
dulged in until Congress takes hold of the matter fear 
lessly and vigorously. No general movement towards 
government reclamation of the arid lands can be con 
templated until the land-grabber, the speculator, and 
the perjurer are persona non grata at the government 
land offices. It is a far ery from present conditions 
to this ideal, but there is always hope of victory when 
the people are aroused to danger. J.D. WHELPLEY. 


The Lone Yule-tide 


Wuere spend ye the eve of the Holy One’s birth, 

Oh, child who hast wandered away from my hearth? 

The joy of the Christmas-tide fills all the earth 
Where pass ye the Yule of the year? 


There stands a lone fir in the field of the dead, 
Bedecked with frost tinsel, beside thy white bed; 
For candles, the glint of the stars overhead— 

Sut still is thy chamber and drear. 


If one of yon stars could but guide me to thee, 

I'd follow its beams to the uttermost sea; 

I'd hang thee my gifts on some Paradise tree 
If Death would but let me anear. 


O mother of Christ, by the love that ye bore 
The Bethlehem babe, by the Christ ve adore, 
Oh, find ye my motherless child, | implore, 

And give her thy love’s Christmas cheer. 


F. 
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INEST SELECTION 
Guarets & Burcunnies 


HINCKEL & WINCKLER 
FRANKFORT A/M. 


Rhine & Moselle 
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CREAM 
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RYE 
DUVIVIER & CONY 


fcrtecado, 1013 Marquette Bldg. 
BRANCHES: | WASHINGTON, 6424 © St., N. W. | 

MONTREAL, 17 St. John St. 

{ BORDEAUX. 


FOR 24 YEARS 
We Have Successfully Treated 


CANCER. 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIUM 


Describe your case, and we will send 





1877. 


has no rivals. 


prepaid the most complete treatise on the subject of 
Cancer and ‘Tumors ever published, and will refer you | 
to persons Whom we have successfully treated that | 
were similarly afflicted. 


BROWN & SON, No. Adams, | Maas, 


PRS. WwW. E. 








a Great English Remedy 


BLAIR’S PILLS te 


Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1C/ in 
Mill Ai 


DRUGGISTS, or 224 William St., N. Y. 
PARALYSIS LOCOMOTOR ATAXIA& 
Nervous ProstrationOured 

Dr. CHASE, 224 N. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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42d ST. and PARK AVE., NEW YORK 
Opposite the Grand Central Depot. 


European Plan. Rates, $) D0per Day and Up 


Within easy reach ofthe theatres and shopping 
district. Reached by all the principal street-car 
lines of New York, the GRAND UMON HOTEL 
is acknowledged the most convenient and ac- 
cessible hotel in the city. 

FINE CAFE AND RESTAURANT 
Good Rooms Moderate Charges 


7 ULL ih, SSN 


oe 


On Jellies 


preserves and pickles, ies 
a thin coating of 


PURE REFINED 
PARAFFINE 


Wil' keep them absolutely moisture and 

acid roof. Pure Retined Paraffine is also 

useful in a dozen other ways about the 

house. Full directions in each package, 
Sold everywhere. 


STANDARD OIL CO, 








LATEST PARISIAN PERLE 


J 14¢ oz. bottle, ostage prepaid upon receipt of “1 50. 
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ONLY the GENUINE 


(Imported) EAU de COLOGNE 


The 
Original 


PEPSIN 
GUM 


Cures Indigestion and Sea-sick- 
ness. All Others Are Imitations 
-s-o-e-« 


i 
—@-0-0-0 © © ©» 0 © -¢-> -0-0-0-@ 


1901 


Sobann (Maria Farina 


Sternengasse 
(Rue des Etoiles) 


WEET 
DELICATE 


©). 


rp REFINE 


1 1 in koln 


(Cologne) 


PUNGENT 
DELICIOUS 


Perfume 
People 


OFPASK CONNOISSEURS “W 
Send 10 0 cts. for 2 bottle sample box and Pamphlet, ‘HOW and WHEN to use our Eau de Cologne ” 





FOR S 
EVERY W) HE RE 





to Import office, 1-3 Ann St., New York. 
ONCE TRIED, ALWAYS USED. 





a acm 
INSIST ON 
J.M.F. 9-11 


An answer to every movement made by 


the body is found in the action of President 
Suspender. All strain is relieved. 
suspender is built on the same principle as 


No other 


PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDER 


ears pate i is guaranteed. Look a “President” 
- the it. 
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Cold-Country Winterri Callin g 


Sports 


I Europe, where for many iong months 
each year old Mother Earth wears 
continuously her garment of white, the peo- 


ple extract much” enjoyment from certain | 
branches of sport that Americans are not | 
The protracted reign of the. | 


familiar with. 
Frost King makes possible in Russia, 
Sweden, Norway, and parts of Germany 
those pastimes of the snow and ice that 
our short, broken, 
do not permit. 
‘America there are ice- yachting clubs, 
skating associations, and even in some 
places regularly organized societies for the 
holding of winter sports. Yet most of 
these associations or clubs are small, and 
their hold on life very insecure, because 
of the fickle and changeable nature of our 
climate. But in the countries where win- 
ter sets in regularly about the same time 
each year, and where the thermometer can 
be depended on, there is more chance for 
the skater, the tobogganer, the ice-yachts- 
man, and all those w yhose blood runs quick- 
est when the air is nipping, the snow 
creaking its loudest, and the north wind 
blowing a gale. 


The American trotting-horse is said to 
lead the world, but our horsemen have not 
as yet got so far as to drive in ice-sulkies. 
Yet this is what the Swedes have done for 
years. The ice-sulkies are the lightest 
contrivance for speeding trotters known. 
Those in use in the vicinity of Stockholm 
resemble closely the American bicycle 
sulky in conformation and appearance, ex- 
cept that short skatelike runners are 
placed where the bicycle wheel is located 
on the American racing rig. The driver 
occupies the same relative position as does 
the American reinsman, sitting high and 
close to his horse. In this way he escapes 
the blinding hail of snow and ice balls 
from the trotter’s hoofs that makes racing 
in the American cutters disagreeable and 
sometimes dangerous. In the frozen coun- 
tries of northern Europe trotting on the 
ice is very common, and, in fact, it is on 
the bosom of the lakes and rivers that the 
principal races are decided. The horses 
are, of course, “sharp shod,” and being 
used to the sport, do not hesitate to ex- 


| tend themselves freely when racing. 


| ealled * 





More primitive, but equally as excit- 
ing, is another kind of racing with horses, 
‘skiting.” In this case the driver, 
disdaining the use of the ice-sulky, is 
mounted on snow-shoes, and stands erect 
behind his horse. The reins are sufli- 
cient to pull the driver over the glassy 
surface of the ice, and to the man, at 
least, it is thrilling sport. Those who have 
been “ towed” by companions when skat- 
ing can perhaps appreciate the sensation 
of one who is flying over the ice with 
his horse on a dead run. Frequently his 
opponent is a man mounted on a bicycle, 
thus, curiously enough, bringing together 
the sports of the twentieth century and 
those in vogue a thousand years ago. 


One of the principal pastimes especially 
popular in Stockholm is ice hockey. This 
sport does not differ materially from the 
game as played in this country, its prin- 
ciples being the same. The rules are 
slightly different, and the playing ground 
or field larger than in the United States. 
Many women are expert hockey-players, 
and enjoy it regularly, often taking part 
in championship games with their male 
friends. The shorter skating-skirt of the 
Swedish women makes such contests pos- 
sible. In America, a woman player, even 
with the common-sense costume, would be 
seriously handicapped. Some of the wo- 
men are very expert, and in speed and 
knowledge of the game are but little in- 
ferior to their brothers or husbands. 


What is generally known in the United 
States and Canada as tobogganing is 
called ice-hilling in St. Petersburg. They 
do it rather better in the land of the Czar 
than in America. There are more sport 
and less labor, and when it comes down to 
the thrills, the Russian article is said 
to lead the American kind by many de- 
grees. A short distance from St. Peters- 
burg are “The Islands,’ where most of 
the winter sports are held. The ice-hills 
are, if anything, better patronized by Ger- 
mans and other foreigners than by the 
Russians, but it is quite the fad, when a 
native desires to extend the courtesies to 
a visitor, to invite him to go ice-hilling. 
At certain seasons the resorts for this 
sport are thronged, and the scene is not 
unlike some of the big skating lakes in 
the vicinity of New York and other Amer- 
ican cities, or of Montreal in carnival 


time. 


The Russian ice-hill is generally made 
“jin duplicate.” There is a long narrow 
lane of ice. On either side of “the lane 
are low walls of snow packed hard. These 
snow walls are studded with frequent 
lamp-posts, on which are placed Bengal 


(Continued on page 1288.) 
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N the far-away countries of northern | 


and uncertain winters | 
True, in various parts of | 





in 
Outside Aid 


It is a growing custom of firms 
and corporations to have their 
semi-annual and annual state- 
ments of the condition of business 
made up by accountants not in 
their regular employ. Such state- 
ments are more satisfactory to 
stockholders who are not con- 
nected with the management of 
the business, and are apt to correct 
unintentional errors of the regular 
office force. The By-Laws of 
many well-known corporations 
require these examinations. We 
furnish auditors and accountants 
for this work, and where better 
methods of accounting are needed 
we install 


Retker-Wewtes| 
Business 
Systems 


which are the result of examina- 
tion of office work in every line 
of trade and are adaptable to any 
business, saving both time and 
money. 


Baker-Vawter Company’s accountants, 
guided by practical experience and com- 
mon sense, will analyze your business, 
devise and install a simple and per- 
fect system at a reasonable charge, 
which willsave its cost many times. As 
often as required competent auditors 
will make examinations and reports. 


We are the originators of the Perpetual Ledger 
and many other time saving loose leaf systems. 
Please write for pamphlet, ‘‘The Outcome 
of Unintelligent Competition,” contain- 
ing pertinent and wholesome truths. 


Baker-Vawter Co. 


136 Washington Street, Chicago. 


Accountants, Auditors, 
Devisers of Business Systems, 
Manufacturers. 











Representatives in all Principal Cities. J 





Use Smith Premier Typewriters § 





Because they possess those sterling features 
that make them the most economical to own, 
Good work all the time. 
THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., 
Syracuse, N, ¥., 
U.S. A. 
GRAND PRIZE 
PARIS 1900... 
Highest Award 








Our students sell their 
work while studying 
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Ornamental Design 
TAUGHT BY MAIL 

Write for new free circular, illustrated by students, 


a Sch 7 


International Corresp 5 
Box 1159, Scranton, Pa. 








Benepict BrotrHers 
JEWELERS 
Fine Watches, Diamonds, 
and Rich Jewelry 
Have Removed to the 


WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE 
BUILDING 


141 BROADWAY, “tery &., NEW YORK. 


TRY OUR PATENT COLLAR BUTTON. 
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containing 12 Pens, \ 
different patterns, 
points, and action, for 


all styles of writing, 
sent postpaid on receipt 
of 6 cents in stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. \/ 
349 Broadway New York \. 




















A Pleasing Christmas Gift. 


What shall I buy the folks for a Christmas present? One of the most pleasing and acceptable 





gifts you can make 
will be a set of the 


| Pan-American Exposition Souvenir Coffee Spoons 


made especially for 
the Lake Shore & 





spoons sold at Exposition at 50 to 75 cents each. 


In ordering: Remit by express 
or post office money order to 
ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Michigan Southern Ry. by the Oneida Community. 
handsomely finished and fully guaranteed. They are serviceable and will last for years. Like quality 


The set consists of six spoons, A different Exposition subject is engraved in the bow] of each spoon. 


They are made of best material, carefully and 








Complete set in satin- 
lined box, post paid 31:00 


to any address for 











Micl.igan Southern Railway. 


For comfortable, enjoyable travel between the cities of Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, New York and Boston, use the famous through trains over the Lake Shore & 
For any particulars about travel via this route, address 


A. J. Smirn, G. Pp. & T. A., Cleveland, O. 











Atlantic Coast Line 
VIA 
WASHINGTON, RICHMOND, 
CHARLESTON 
Absolutely Quickest Route 
TO 
FLORIDA AND SOUTHERN 
RESORTS. 


CELEBRATED TRAINS 


YORK AND 
FLORIDA SPECIAL 


NEW 


FLORIDA AND WEST 
INDIAN LIMITED 


Through Pullman and Dining Car Service 


All Florida Excursion Tickets Good to 
Stop Off at Exposition, 
Charleston, S. C. 


EASTERN OFFICES: 

1161 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

300 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 
31 SOUTH 3D ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
107 E. GERMAN ST., BALTIMORE 
601 PENN. AVE. WASHINGTON 








MONEY 


in Wall Street 


How to Take It Out, and 
How to Hang On to It 


Learn the difference between disastrous mar- 
ginal’speculations in Wall Street and investment 
that cannot lose. 

Money in Wall Street ” is a handsomely print- 
ed and finely bound sixty-four page book which 
every man with money to invest ought to read. 

It deals with Wall Street from a cold business 
point of view—shows why the winners win and 
why the losers lose. It not only shows why these 
things are done, but precisely how they are done. 

It will convince any man that there is but one 
way to operate in Wall Street, and that way is 
always a winner. 

It describes in full the methods by which money 
can be taken out of Wall Street continuously and 
permanently. 

This plan is the one which has been used b 

eat financiers of the Street, and it is one whic 

as never lost and never will. 

It is in fact the only plan for Wall Street opera- 
tion—a plan based upon investment and not upon 
gambling. 

The speculator on margin sooner or later loses— 
generally sooner. 

Don’t take any risks, but read this book, and you 
will be convinced that there is a way to operate 
successfully and at very large profits, and the 
chances of loss are eliminat: 

The book will cost you but $1.00 prepaid. 

Send for it and read it before you invest another 
dollar in any way. 


HENRY VOORCE 
BRANDENBURG 6& CO. 








Bankers 
6 Wall Street, New York City 
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Classic 8 seme 
2 Furniture 


=f 
I _—————————————— 


@y embraces reproductions of the most beautiful specimens, the 
W originals of which are now within some of the old castles, 
S49 private mansions and museums of Europe. 
A, piece of Classic Furniture is always a much-prized possession. 

2 We would be pleased to have intending purchasers and 
“#a| connoisseurs inspect this superb collection. 


| HE 










word Classic 
can properly be 
applied only to 
such Furniture as is made 
upon lines tested by gen- 
erations, and conforming 




















strictly in shape. treatment 


schools of the various 
periods. The universally 
accepted ideals are of the 
French, Italian and English 
|| Schools, and our stock, 
| which is by far the largest 
and most select in America, 


A suite or single 


Correspondence 


sent upon request. 
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HOLIDAY BOOKS 


| 

| Other Famous Homes of Great Britain 

Famous Homes of Great Britain 

More Famous Homes of Great Britain 

Edited by A. H. MALAN, 
many eminent persons. 
trations. Crimson cloth, royal 11)¢x 8, 
each $6.50 wet (by express, $6.90); full 
leather, $12.00 wet (by express, $12.50) ; 
full crushed lévant, $25.00 wet. 


A beautiful and sumptuous series, containing de- 
scriptions of British homesteads and their traditions. 


Historie Towns of the Western States 
Edited by LyMAN P. PoweLL. 81¢x6. With 
about 200 illustrations. Met, $3.00 (by 
mail, $3.25). 
A unique and valuable series. 
“The plan of the enterprise has been judiciously 
formed, and it is being well carried out.”— New Yor 
Tribune. 


Descriptions by 


PREVIOUSLY ISSUED 
Historic Towns of New England 
Historic Towns of the Middle States 
Historie Towns of the Western States 
Romance of the Renaissance Chateaux 
By EvIzABETH W. CHA PNEY. 81¢x6. Fully 
illustrated. Handsome cover. Vet, $3.00 

(by mail, $3.25). 

The readers who came under the spell of ‘ Romance 
of Feudal Chateaux” will eagerly welcome this book 
of old time legend and history. 

Romance of the Feudal Chateaux 
By Enizapern W. CHAMPNEY.  A’et, $3.00. 


The Mohawk Valley 
Its Legends and Its History. By W. Max 
Reip. Large 8vo. With 70 full-page il- 
lustrations from photographs. A’e/, $3.50 
(by mail, $3.90). 
A stirring and picturesque book, dealing with the 


period from 1609 to 1780, and its long, bloody drama 
of heroism and savagery. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SON 





New York 
and London 








“THE NAME IS EVERYTHING.” 


an absolute 


on a pen is 
guarantee of ff 








THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CQ 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John Street, N.Y. 
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(| ACOLLARS CUFFS SHIRTS 


BEST IN THE WORLD 


Nearly 600 illus- | 
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Neda 
Cab kl 


- 
Lyons Silks. 
Gauzes and Grenadines, Crepes 
For Dinner ane Reception Dresses 
jall Gowns. 


Printed and Broché Mousselines, Embroidered Crépes. 
grocaded Silks, 


White Silks and Satins 


for 


Wedding Gowns. 


Novelties for Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 
Lyons Velvets. 


Black and Colored Velvcts. 


Brocdovauy Ko 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 





23 YEARS 
the Standard of 
Excellence 


ONLY TRUE 
SANITARY UNDERWEAR 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 

16 West 23d Street 
155-157 Broadway 
504 Fulton Street 
BOSTON: 230-232 Boylston Street 
PHILADELPHIA: 924Chestnut Street 
CHICAGO: 82 State Street 


Agents in all Principal Cities 


NEW YORK: 
BROOKLYN: 


THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST ° 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Building, Only Salesroom 


in Greater New 


Sth Ave., cor, 22d St. York. 
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Don’t Pay the Price of 
Pure Beer and not get it 


Schlitz Beer and common beer cost about the 
same at your dealer's. 


Why should you not have the best? 


Schlitz Beer costs twice as much as the com- 
mon kind in the brewing. 


Why should you not have the benefit? 

Schlitz Beer is pure and healthful; made of 
the costliest materials; brewed in absolute 
cleanliness; cooled in plate glass rooms; filtered, 
then sterilized after it is bottled and sealed. 

Why pay the same for a beer that isn’t? 


Schlitz Beer is aged in refrigerating rooms 
for months before it is marketed. It does not 
ferment on your stomach like green beer. It 
doesn’t cause biliousness. 


Why drink a beer that does? 


There can be no impurity in clean beer; no 
microbes in sterilized beer; no headaches in aged 
beer. Schlitz beer has 
for 50 years been the 
standard of the world be- 
cause ofits healthfulness. 

When you find this 
brand on the bottle you 
have the very best beer 
that money can buy. 

Ask for the Brewery Bottling. 
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IF YOU WANT TO BE 
Popular 


BUY 


Grand Imperial 
Champagne.... 


Awarded the Gold Medal at the 
Pan-American Exposition. 
It is the highest priced 
AMERICAN WINE... | 
Because it is the best 
For sale by all the leading 
Hotels, Cafes and Clubs 
Everywhere 
Price-lists of assorted cases on application. 
GERMANIA WINE CELLARS 


Hammondsport and Rheims, N. Y. 
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Bicycle 
Playing 


Their superior playing 
and wearing qualities 
are recognized by play- 
ers all over the world. 

Sold by dealers. 
Gold Medal, Buffalo, 1901. 


_Grand Prix, Paris, 1900. 
Highest Award, Chicago, 1893. 





A 120-page condensed Hoyle mailed for six flap 
ends of Bicycle boxes, or five 2-cent stamps. 
The U. S. Playing Card Co., Dept.28 Cincinnati, O. 


‘a UDITORY " LORGNETTE. Pure tortoise shell. Patented s. g. d.Q. 
The most elegant, the most discreet Auditory Apparatus. 











It is above all the 







proper apparatus for PRICE 

the use of ladies whose 

hearing is affected, 1 ae re 

and its power is such }. hare 4 The LORGNETTE 
that they can hear at ‘gd 


Se 14 


. > Dollars. 


/ 


the theatre, in church, 
and even in a parlor, 
as though they were 
endowed with the 
finest hearing. , 
AUDITORY 

The auditory walking-stick is an instrument 
which, while preserving the appearance and 
elegance of an ordinary stick, multiplies the 
sound to a considerable degree. - 


Price : 10 Dollars. 


APPLY TO: 


FRANCK-VALERY 


MANUFACTURING-ENGINEER V. | 
25, Boul‘ des Capucines, PARIS (France). — Fu/! Catalogue sent post-free. 


WALKING-STICK 


el 
r 
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(Continued from page 1286.) 

lights and Chinese lanterns. There is 
much taste displayed in these light deco- 
rations, and the effect is brilliant and 
artistic. Parallel to the ice lane just 
described, and separated from it by the 
dividing snow wall, is another lane, simi- 
lar in all respects to the first. At the end 
of each lane is a tower about as high as 
a three-story house. The ice-hillers are 
carried to the top of the tower by ele- 
vators, in some cases; in others they climb 
the stairs. Arriving at the top, they find 
an enclosed platform or 
where the party gathers to chat and gos- 
sip. Here coffee and light refreshments 
are served, and here is where the start is 
made on the coasting trip. 


From the high platform a wooden run- 
way is constructed to the lane below. 
Blocks of ice, well frozen together, line 
the slide. The descent is very steep, and 
to a person just going over the edge on 
his initial trip the drop looks appalling. 
The width of the runway and lane is 
about two yards, and the two coasting- 
courses generally occupy a street. Iron 
sledges are provided, very strong and 
heavy. For single passengers the sledges 
are about two feet in length, while for two 
persons the sledge is a foot longer. The 
single passenger sits erect, guiding the 
sledge by touching the course on either 
side with his hands. When a lady ac- 
companies the gentleman, she kneels on 
the sledge behind him, placing her hands 
on his shoulders. Arriving at the end of 
the ice lane, the persons ascend the other 
tower, and coast back on the parallel 
course. This, it will be observed, is far 
less labor than “climbing the hill” in 
the primitive American fashion. 


The ice-hills are supported by annual 
subscriptions of the members of the club, 
amounting generally to about a guinea 
each. Ice-hilling parties may precede or 
follow a dinner. 
hills are used only in the evening, but in 
other cases they are kept busy all day 
long. Notwithstanding the apparent dan- 
ger of the sport, serious accidents are said 
to be rare. 


Skiing in Europe is equivalent to snow- 
shoeing, more or less familiar to Cana- 
dians and residents of the northern part 
of the United States. There are important 
differences, however. Snow-shoes are abso- 
lutely essential for use in travelling over 
the vast snow-clad plains of the Ameri- 
can continent. They rarely average over 
six feet in length, and are light and con- 
venient compared with the ski. The prac- 
tical utility of the latter does not com- 
pare with the snow-shoes. In parts of 
Europe the ski is called skida, and differs 
radically. The skida for the left foot is 
from nine to eleven feet long, sometimes 
twelve. That for the right foot is much 
shorter, not over six or seven feet. The 
latter is also stronger and heavier, and 
permits of its wearer making short turns. 
The skida fer the left foot is generally 
constructed of fir, that for the right foot 
being made of some tougher wood.. The 
skidas are never lifted from the ground. 
Their use on level surfaces is not difficult, 
but it is a pretty trick to manage them 
when climbing hills. The skis are long 
narrow strips of wood three to four 
inches wide and eight feet in length. Some- 
times they are shod with fur, and are then 
comparatively slow. The ones which are 
all wood are lightning fast, and used only 
by experts. Both the ski and the skida 
are used for coasting down the mountain- 
sides over the frozen surface of the snow. 
The sensations of the person who is enjoy- 
ing this sport can only be compared with 
those of a man dropping out of a balloon. 
The pastime looks dangerous, and really is, 
but, as in ice-hilling, fatal accidents sel- 
dom oecur. 


On the vast lakes and ice-bound rivers 
of Sweden. Norway, and other European 
countries the ice-yachtsman, the ice-sail- 
or, and the skater hold high carnival. 
The ice-yachts are similar to those in use 
in this country. <A skeleton frame, on 
movable runners and rigged with the usual 
sails, is most common, but there are 
all sorts. Ice- sailors are, however, much 
more in evidence abroad than here, and 
the sport is far advanced over this coun- 
try. An ice-sailor is a man on skates, car- 
rying a regular canvas sail. of forty or 
fifty square feet surface. The sailors are 
very skilful in manipulating their sails, 
and regular races are run off, in which 
the participants tack against the wind ex- 
actly as sail-boats or ice-yachts do. 


The skating carnivals find few parallels 
on this side of the water. Every one turns 
out —old men and women, and_ babies 
searcely able to walk. Vast acres of ice 
are given up to the frolicking and games, 
and on carnival days and nights it would 
seem as if the entire population was on 
skates. 


Sledging parties are much in vogue, 
and are made up of twenty or thirty 
equipages, which meet at a given hour, 
and after a parade through the principal 


assembly-room, - 








Frequently certain ice- | 





GALLON DEMIJOHN 


Tamous 


EXPRESS 


2 Cut 


SHIPPED 
glasses _* PLAIN PACKAGE 


THE DONOGHUE IMPORTING CO. 


ROCHESTER‘N Y 


Glenfesk Rye Whiskey 


is one of the very purest and best products that 
can be found on the market to-day. Je have 
made a specialty of this brand for years, and have 
never heard of a consumer who has not been de- 
lighted with its smooth, elegant taste, and excel- 
lent qualities. It is a pure whiskey, a good whis- 
key, and always reliable. Sent in plain package 
(express paid), one gallon of this excelJent whis- 
key, a splendid woyen cane demijohu, and two 
cut glasses, as above picture, on receipt of $3. 
We have been established in Rochester for many 
— Our reference is every banking house and 
yusiness man in this city. Send direct to us, 
with name and address plainly written. 
DONOGHUE IMPORTING CO. Dept. H, 

237°239-241 Main St., East, Rochester, N. Y. 


Orders beyond the Middle and Western States must be for 
two demijohns, by freight, prepaid. 


Gr 
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Gold Lion 
Cocktails 


The result of long expert 
experience in blending the 
choicest materials, and suf- 
ficient ageing in wood. 

Seven varieties. 

Gold medal, Paris, 1900. 


The Cook and Bernheimer Co., New York 








Personally-Conducted Tours via Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 





SEASON OF 1901-1902. 





The Pennsylvania Railroad Company an- 
nounces the following Personally - Conducied 
Tours for the season of 1901-1902 :— 

Mexico and California.—A forty-five day tour 
will leave New York, Philadelphia, and Harris- 
burg February 11. The party will travel over 
the entire route by the ‘* Mexico and California 
Special,” the finest train that crosses the con- 
tinent. 

Florida.—Three tours to Jacksonville will 
leave New York and Philadelphia February 4 
and 18, and March 4. The first two admit ofa 
stay of two weeks in the ‘‘ Flowery State.” 
Tickets 1or the third tour will be good to return 
by regular trains until May 31, 1902. 

Old Point Comfort, Richmond, and Washing- 
ton.—Seven tours will leave New York and 
Philadelphia December 28, February 1, March 8 
and 22, Kori 5 and 19, and May 3. 

Old Point Com fort.—Seven tours will leave New 
York and Philadelphia December 28, February 1, 
March 8 and 22, April 5 and 19, and May 3. 

Washington.—Seven tours will leave New York 
and Philadelphia December 26, January 30, Feb- 
ruary 20, March 6 and 25, April 17, and May 1. 

For detailed information apply to Tourist 
Agent, 1196 Breadway, New York; 860 Fulton 
Street, 4 Court Street, Brooklyn; 789 Broad 
Street, Newark, N. J.; or Geo. W. Boyd, Assist- 
ant General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia. 











GET-AT-ABLE 
Is the condition of your horse’s 
hoofs when shod with 


Goodyear Akron Open Shoes. 


This is an open shoe, enabling 
you to wash or treat the hoof. - 
thing impossible with a rubber pad 
that covers the entire hoof. 
Prevents ely pam Improves the 
Action of the Horse. Cures Hoof 
Troubles. Wears Like Steel. 
Your horseshoer will put them on. 
Booklet for name of your horseshoer. 














~ AKRON OHIO 
Milk Street. 
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Two Popular Brands of 

which should be on every sideboard, and on sale 
in every first-class hotel and restaurant, also in 

i stock in all first-class clubs in the country: 

j Ghe 





Bonnie Brier Bush 
SCOTCH WHISKEY w SS'sYAEEEP 


is the oldest and finest which can be found in Great Britain. It took 


us three years to find it, We know what it is, and unhesitatingly 
7 it as the best Scotch whiskey in the American market. 





It is positively true that 





Is A 
Straight Hand-Made Sour Mash 
KENTUCKY WHISKEY /*,<<%, 


It is the oldest brand, the most favorably known, [iiaasonoguvem 
costs the most to make, and IS therefore the LD CROW 


best for medicinal or social purposes. 








Gold Medal AwardedatParis,/900, for Purity and Quality 


H. B. KIRK & CO. 
Broom eosin st.{New York 
ESTABLISHED 1853 


























: | A Christmas Suggestion | 




















Bausch € Lomb 
Plastigmat f-6.8 


The Perfect Photo Lens, as the above picture 


| H. & R. Hammeriess Revolver | 





WHat gift for the holidays would 

















be more acceptable than an up- made with it shows, is fast enough for the fastest 
to-date, accurate, and reliable revolver? a — - sation, nate proper length of 
H ocus for the est pictorial resuits, the ig est 
The H & R. IS made of the best ma- optical corrections and either combination may 
terials, by experienced men, in a modern be used separately for long distance or portrait 
al oro | j ; photography. Booklet with five difficult pictures 
4 ae ga ge ey mailed free. Buy your camera with it. Buy it for 
pated AA AS : your camera. 
Sold direct where dealers will n 2 s 
: e dealers will not supply Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Harrington & Richardson Arms Co. New York ROCHESTER, N.Y. Chicago 
Dept. 2, Worcester, Mass. 
. Catalog for Postal. 
’ 
| FO OF BRAINS 
; 
) 
) “MADE AT al wesTt.— 


| These Cigars ate manufactured under 
the most favorable climatic conditions and 
from the mildest blends of Havana to- 
bacco. If we had to pay the imported 
cigar tax our brands would cost double the 5 
money. Send for booklet and particulars. ¢ 


CORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST. 




















Meee 
yo ot Yf~ Chocolate 
Palatable , | Lemon 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 


Desserts %& 5 COMPANY 
Is perfected in 











RAMONA 


and 


ATHENA 


Sugar Wafers 
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streets of the town, proceed a score of 
miles to a rendezvous in the country. The 
Scandinavian beauties are, of course, the 
most important part of these gatherings, 
and the scenes on the road and in the coun- 
try houses where the merrymakers spend 
their evening are not unlike the more 
modest and unpretentious American straw- 
ride. A dinner and a supper generally 
precede and close the excursion. 


N. W. PENFIELD. 


ee 





Life-size Bust of Lee 


HE life-size bronze bust of Lee, pre- 
i sented to Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity in Lexington, Virginia, by 
Frank T. Howard, Esq., of New Orleans, 
is especially interesting to the thousands 
of old Confederates who still cherish a 
memory of the personal characteristics of 
the idol of the South, which are striking- 
ly reproduced. The hair at the back of 
the head is shown parted, as was the habit 
of the Commander of the Army of North- 
ern Virginia. Mr. Howard is one of the 
most munificent of the generation of young 
millionaires who have grown up in the 
South since the war of the rebellion. He 
founded and built and maintains the beau- 
tiful Howard Memorial Library in New 
Orleans, and is now putting up in that 
city, at his own expense, a school building 
the cost of which is to be not less than 
$50,000. To the $50,000 Wilson Memorial 
Fund, recently completed by subscriptions 
in this city from such men as Oscar L. 
Straus and Grover Cleveland, Mr. How- 
ard contributed $5000, and the number 
of his gifts, small and great, to the cause 
of education in the South exceeds the scope 
of a paragraph. The bronze bust of Lee 
is the work of Frederick Volek, now well 
known as an artist. 
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J. A. Gibson, ’04 


As “‘La Comtesse” in “*Les Plaideurs” 


Harvard’s French Play 


HE Cercle Francais de l'Université 
Harvard will this year give, as 
usual, a series of performances in 


French, but, departing from their establish- 
ed custom of giving a play in prose, it was 


decided this year to give one in verse. | 
“Les Plaideurs,” a comedy in three acts, | 


by Racine, was selected, and given at 
Brattle Hall, Cambridge, on Friday, De- 
cember 6, and at the Bijou Theatre, Bos- 
ton, on Monday, December 9. 

The cast was as follows: 


Dandin, Jrdge.......+-e++e00++ W. D. Haviland, 02 
Leandre, son of Dandin.......-¢ J. P. Hoguet, 04 
| Chicaneau, Bourgeois.......... A.C. Champollion, 02 





Isabelle } daughter of Chiea- tw. A. Burnhamm, '04 


ean. 
Latimenne, Eedcmnouscnsepeusees J. A. Gibson, '04 
Petit Jean. Porter........ .....E. B. Thompson, 08 
ED BOE. obo ca veicccccceees E. (. Edson, 02 
L’intime, Secretary.......+..++ R. Goelet, 04 


“Les Plaideurs” is the only comedy 
that Racine ever wrote, and it is said that 
he was induced to write it through an ex- 
perience in law, which deprived him of 
much property,and embittered him against 
all lawyers. 

The Cercle is doing much to encourage 
the study of Freneh at Harvard, and no- 
thing that it accomplishes arouses more 
interest than these French plays, which 
are given every year.’ They are regarded 


| as quite society functions, and are large- 


ly attended by Cambridge and Boston 
society. 
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Straight from 
the Oven 


Baked one day 

On your table the next—or 
as fast as lightning 

express trains 

can carry them. 

This ten-pound tin of 


Old-Fashioned 


Brownsville 
Water Crackers 


securely crated shipped to 
any point east of the 
Mississippi river 

for $1.50. 

Brownsville Water Crackers 
are in a class all by 
themselves. 

Made just as they were 
half a century ago— 

Same old-fashioned ovens, 
heated by wood fires— 
Same old-time methods of 
mixing— 

And there you are— 

A crisp, delightful cracker, 
with a flavor all its own— 
A cracker that couldn’t 
possibly be produced by 
new-fangled methods. 
Brownsville Water Crackers 
appeal distinctly to 
particular people. 

They belong to the cracker 
aristocracy— 

The exclusive set of 
crackerdom. 

Try them with soups, o 
salads— 

Give them to the children, 
in milk—or to invalids, 

in broth— 

Keep them on the sideboard 
for a nibble, between 
meals— 

You'll never want to be 
without them, once you get 
them into the house. 

Ask your grocer 

If he doesn’t have them, 
send for the ten-pound tin. 


Chatland & Lenhart 


Brownsville, Penna. 
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10 LAS. 


OLD FASHIONED 


BROWNSVILLE 
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The World of Finance 


How Not to Get Rich Quick 


OWEVER disagreeable it may 
sound, there is little doubt that 
the “advance of civilization ” con- 


reality of the development of 
material comforts. Find a country whose 
average inhabitant is able to live amid 
comforts possible only to the favored few 
of another country, and you may be cer- 
tain that the more comfortable nation is 
the more civilized. It is certainly the 
more contented; and contentment means 
happiness; and happiness is what hu- 
manity 1s striving for. 

The luxuries of 200 years ago, even of 
last century, have become indispensable 
comforts of to-day. There much 
to buy, nowadays! For this reason money 
means more in this year of our Lord to 
the overwhelming majority of the people 
than it did in past times, though of 
course the value of money has_ been 
realized in all periods. 


sists in 


is so 


How to acquire 
money becomes a problem with most men 
secondary in importance only to the 
securing of a good wife. A man may be 
contented having one or the other: pos- 
sessing both, every one will tell him that 


life ean give no more. If love is the uni- 


versal, greed is the almost universal 
passion. But where appeals to men’s love 
in the abstract cannot be turned to 


monetary profit, the universality of greed 
can be utilized in so many ways that the 
wonder is not that clever rascals make so 
much, but that they fail to make more. 
Ever so many years ago there used to 


he a sign at Broad and Wall streets warn- 


ing the farmers of Manhattan that their 
lambs would not be allowed on those 
thoroughfares. The sign has been torn 


down and to-day lambs are not warned 
away: quite the contrary. They are sum- 
moned by means of the most musical of 
sounds—the elink of gold. So many for- 
tunes are won in Wall Street that people 
are apt to imagine all that is’ needed is 
and boldness. Men in all walks of 
life are on the watch for out-and-out 
eambles. They are willing to buy mining 
stocks or oil shares in the hopes that a 
*Jueky ” strike will make them Rockefel- 
lers or Mackays. Others believe that the 
reason Why the Morgans and the Goulds 
and the Vanderbilts have been successful 
is that they knew how to operate in the 
stock-market. They would willingly fol- 


luck 


low the lead of the great millionaires; 
but. alas! the great, millionaires refuse 
to lead. So the wou'd-be-rich do the next 


best thing: they will follow any man who 
sueceeds in convincing them that he knows 
a'l about speculation and is philanthropic- 
ally willing to go into partnership with 
them. The most successful advertisements 
of financial pedagogues, on whom the 
postal authorities wage a relentless war, 
consist of appea's’to lambs to cease being 
lambs. and to become men of wisdom and 
of wealth. 

The discovery of precious metals in a 
new district always leads to the formation 
of innumerab'e mining companies to ex- 
ploit that district. Nothing appeals to 
so many readers as the stories of men 
Who have grown rich overnight, of poor 
prespectors or whilom carpenters — or 
unsuceessful) bricklavers suddenly turned 
into millionaires—red shirts, rough man- 
ners and all. Not only it makes readers 
dream goldenly, but it tickles the great 
\merican sense of humor. Everybody re- 
members how thousands of people rushed 
to buy mining stocks after the Comstock 
honanza: after the Leadville boom: and 
Cripple Creek and the Klondike, and lately 
the California and the Texas oil discover- 
Promoters of newspaper mining com- 


ies. 

panies wax rich because they delve in 
the richest gold-fields of the world—the 
pockets of men whom greed has made 


credulous. But while mineral and petro- 
leum come and the Stock 
Exchange goes on forever. 

Al] manner of 
win the dollars 
of the country. 
to cause genuine régret that their invent- 
ors do not find a better field for the un- 
usual intelligence. The majority, how- 
ever, are so obviously, even stupidly fraud- 
ulent as to astonish the most evnical ob- 
Probably the game known as “ dis- 
eretionary poo!s ” is the most common, as 
it is the most successful. The recent ex- 
ploitation of the old game, following so 
brazenly upon the heels of the retrial of 
* Franklin Svndieate * Miller and his ae- 
complices, has awakened interest in these 
get-rich-quick schemes, 

The procedure is simple. Advertise- 
ments are placed in newspapers through- 


discoveries £0, 


schemes are devised to 


fren the “soft things ” 
Some are so ingenious as 


server. 


| 
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MAITLAND, COPPELL & CO. 
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22 AND 24 EXCHANGE PLACE 
New York 
Orders Executed for all Investment Securities. 
Act as Agents of Corporations,and Negotiate and 
Issue Loans. 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE, TELEGRAPHIC 
TRANSFERS, LETTERS OF CREDIT, 


ON 
MESSRS. SMITH, PAYNE & SMITHS, LONDON 
MESSRS. MALLET FRERES & CIE., PARIS 


DEAL IN 


Redmond, High Grade 
Kerr & Co. Investment 


BANKERS, Securities 


41 WALL ST., N. Y. 
List of current offerings sent on application. 
Transact a general banking business. 


Receive deposits subject to draft. Dividends and 
interest collected and remitted. Act as 





BANCO NACIONAI. DE MEXICO 
AND ITS BRANCHES 
Agents for the Bank of Australasia, the British 
Guiana Bank, Demerara, etc., etc. 


SCHULZ & RUCKGABER 
BANKERS 
16 AND 18 EXCHANGE PLACE 
New York 
(Members New York Stock Exchange) 
ISSUE 

COMMERCIAL CREDITS, TRAVELERS’ CREDITS 

Available in all parts of the world 
BUY AND SELL 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE, CABLE 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Dealt inon New York Stock Exchange on Commission 


TRANSFERS 


FISK & ROBINSON 
BANKERS 


UNITED STATES BONDS and 
other INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


40 STATE STREET 
BOSTON 


36 NASSAU STREET 
NEW YORK & 


Agents fer and negotiate and issue loans of rail- 
roads, street railways, gas companies, etc. Securi- 
ties bought and sold on commission. Members of 
New York Stock Exchange. 


Issue Travellers’ 
LETTERS OF CREDIT 


available throughout the world. 


Philadelphia: GRAHAM, KERR & CO. 
Chicago: 304 THE ROOKERY. 


Letters 
tions made. International 


Cheques. Certificates of 
D 


Credit. ceive 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 
HASKINS & SELLS 


Certified Public Accountants 
30 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 
204 Dearborn Street 30 Coleman Street 

Chicago, Ill. ndon, E. C. 
B'dway & 33 St, 


Manhattan Cheatre svn 
MRS FISKE 


and her company in 


THE UNWELCOME MRS. HATCH 


and sold. Cable Transfers 
to Europe and South Africa, 
Commercial and Travellers’ 
Letters of Credit. Collec- 











An Everyday Drama by Mrs. BURTON HARRISON 





PROPOSALS FOR 


$7,89 1,000.00 


OF 


5'/.°lo CORPORATE STOCK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 





Exempt from all Taxation in the State of New York, except for State Purposes. 


Principal and Interest Payable in Cold. 





EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS, GUARDIANS 
AUTHORIZED BY SECTION 9 OF ARTICLE 
INVEST IN THIS STOCK. 


AND 


OTHERS HOLDING TRUST FUNDS ARE 
1 OF CHAPTER 417 OF THE LAWS OF 1897 TO 





SEALED PROPOSALS WILL BE RECEIVED BY THE COMPTROLLER OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
at his office, No. 280 Broadway, in the City of New York, until 


THURSDAY, THE 12TH D 


AY OF DECEMBER, 1901, 


at 2 o'clock P. M.. for the whole or a part of the following described Registered Stock of the City of 


rate of THREE 


New York, bearing interest at the 

$2,500,000 00 CORPORATE STOCK OF THE 

aaa CITY OF NEW YORK, FOR THE 
CONSTRUCTION OF THE RAPID | 


TRANSIT RAILROAD. 

Principal payable November 1, 1948. 
00 CORPORATE STOCK OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK, FOR SCHOOL- | 
HOUSES AND SITES THEREFOR IN 
THE BOROUGHS OF MANHATTAN 
AND THE BRONX. 

Principal payable November 1, i941. 
00 CORVORATE STOCK OF THE | 
CITY OF NEW YORK, FOR SCHOOL- 
HOUSES AND SITES THEREFOR IN 
THE BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN. 

Principal payable November 1, 1941. 
00 CORPORATE STOCK OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK, FOR SCHOOL 
HOUSES AND SITES THEREFOR IN | 
THE BOROUGH OF QUEENS. | 
Principal payable November 1, 1941. 
00 CORPORATE STOCK OF THE | 
CITY OF NEW YORK, FOR THE 
NEW EAST RIVER BRIDGE. 

Principal payable November 1, 1941. 
00 CORPORATE STOCK OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK, FOR A 
BRIDGE THE EAST RIVER 
BETWEEN BOROUGHS OF | 
MANHATTAN AND QUEENS | 

Principal payable November 1, 1941. | 


1,000,000 


900,009 


200,000 






750,000 


750,000 


AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. per annum, to wit: 
$150,006 OO CORPORATE STOCK OF THE CITY 

OF NEW’YORK, FOR CONSTRUCTING 
A BRIDGE OVER THE HARLEM RIVER, 
FROM ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY- 
FIFTH STREET TO ONE HUNDRED 
AND FORTY-NINTH STREET (CHAPTER 
986, LAWS OF 1895.) 

Principal payable November 1, 1941. 
00 CORPORATE STOCK OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK, FOR’ CON- 
STRUCTING A BRIDGE OVER THE 
HARLEM RIVER. FROM ONE HUN- 
DRED AND FORTY - FIFTH STREET 
TO ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY- 
NINTH STREET (CHAPTER 986, LAWS 
OF 1895, AND CHAPTER 719, LAWS OF 
1900). 

Principal payable November 1, 1941. 
00 CORPORATE STOCK OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK, FOR THE USES AND 
PURPOSES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
DOCKS AND FERRIES. 

Principal payable November 1, 1941. 
00 CORPORATE STOCK OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK, FOR FIRE DEPART- 
MENT PURPOSES. 

Principal payable November 1, 1941. 
00 CORPORATE STOCK OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK, FOR THE NEW 
AQUEDUCT. 

Principal payable October 1, 1921. 


250,000 


650,090 


241,000 


500,000 


A Deposit of TWO PER CENT. (in money or certified check on a National or State 


Bank in the City of New York) required. 
For fuller information see CITY RECORD. 


Copies to be procured at No. 2 City Hall. 


BIRD Ss. COLER, Comptroller. 


THE CITY OF 
DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE, 
NOVEMBER 


NEW YORK. 
COMPTROLLER’S OFFICE. 
25TH, 1901. 











| Gold Medal, Paris Universal 


Exposition, 1900. 


TOILET POWDER— CHL. F*°A‘W, Inventor 
9. Rue dela Paix. Paris.—Cantion. None Genuine but those bearing the word ‘* FRANCE” and the signatore CH. FAY | 
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; out the country, chiefly in the cities, while 


circulars are sent by mail to country vie- 
tims. That all classes of men should 
“bite” is not to be wondered at, given 
the universality of greed that shrewd men 
are taken in as well as the foolish mere- 
ly shows that cupidity, like hatred, love, 
or fear, will upset normal mental condi- 
tions. 

The aggregate circulation of newspapers 
in which fraudulent “bankers and 
brokers ” advertise mounts into the mill- 
Only a tenth of the vast 
army of readers ever look at the alluring 
advertisements; only a tenth of that tenth 
ever give the “advs.” a second thought; 
but if a tenth of that tenth of a tenth 
write to the swindlers, the harvest is huge. 
newspaper advertisements succeed 
To reach a pre- 
sumably more intelligent class letters are 
sent out in quantities. What are known 
technically as “ sucker-lists” are obtain- 
able any day on New Street. They com- 
prise the names and addresses of people 
known to be interested in stock specula- 
tion; also lists of telegraph and express 
agents in entire Western and Southern 
States. 

The “¥ranklin Syndicate” offered to 
pay ten per cent. weekly to its clients. 
References were given; high-sounding 
protestations of honesty and of the respect 
accorded to the syndicate by “ prominent 
bankers ” were also vouchsafed. Mr. Mil- 
ler wrote: 

The investor assumes no liability, his money being 
treated as a simple deposit, which is guaranteed 
against loss by the immense surplus fund of the 
Franklin Syndicate especially reserved for that pur- 
pose. People conversant with the established usages 
governing such fands will fully understand the safety 
of such a guaranty: and to those not familiar with 
the matter IT would say that the protection thus af- 
forded is more than sufficient. 





In explaining why the syndicate was 
able to make such profits, prospective cus- 
tomers were told: 

We guarantee yon against loss, there being ab- 
solutely no risk of losing, as we depend entirely on 
inside information from the most reliable sourees. 
Our business ix honest, safe, legitimate, and profitable, 
This has been satisfactorily demonstrated to ell our 
customers. Ten dollars will give you a profit of one 
dollar and upward each week; one hundred dollars 
will give you a profit of ten dollars and upward each 
week ; and go up to one thousand. 


The circular went on: 

This may look impossible to you, but you know 
there must be a way where one can double his money 
ina short time, or else there would be no Jav Gould, 
Vanderbilt, or Flower Syndicate, or other millionsires 
and syndicates who have made their fortuses in Wall 
Street, starting with almost nothing . 2. You will 
readily understand the advantage I have, being con- 
stantly in the circle of Stock Exchange members, 
where I come in contact with large operators and 
insiders) My ambition is to make the Franklin Svn- 
dicate one of the largest and strongest syndicates 
operating in Wall Street. which will enable us to ma- 
nipulate stocks, putting them up or down as we de- 
sire, which will make our profits five times what they 
are now. 


The Franklin Syndicate took in more 
than $300,000 in a few weeks. 

The “FE. S. Dean” game consisted of 
invitations to participate in deals in 
wheat or stocks. The profits of the “ last 
deal” always netted something like 
twenty-five per cent., in the advertise- 
ments. The participant in one of these 
deals duly received his “ profits ”*—and 
told all his friends; and those of his 
friends who “bit” and received profits 
in their deals, in turn, told their friends, 
so that it was a sort of highly profitable 
“endless chain.” The curious thing about 
the schemers themselves is that invariably 
they are stock-gamblers, and most of them 
lose their spoils speculating. 

The intelligent business man of the 
sinaller towns is actually approached by 
a regular “drummer ”—a_ well-dressed, 
smooth-talking man, full of “ business ” 
airs, apparently not connected with the 





firm. The shrewd victim is inveigled into 
speculating. The “banking” firm pro- 
fesses to have “inside information” on 


some stock or another. As an experiment 
the man sends on $500 or $1000. In a 
fortnight he receives a certified check for 
double the amount. Then he is gone. 
Sometimes the victims are asked not to 
send money direct, but just to follow 
advice, to take the “tips” on certain 
stocks and speculate through their own 
brokers, the only reward to the tipster 
being a percentage of the profits. But two 
firms—different names for the same rogue 
--send him tips on the same stock, one 
to buy and the other to sell. Which- 
ever turns out to be right claims his 
* commission.” 

It is not altogether an easy matter to 
sympathize with the victims of the “ get- 
rich-quick ” games. The moment a man 
desires to secure something for nothing, 
he makes himself an accomplice of his 
own despoiler. But sometimes really de- 
serving people are ruined. 
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You must know 
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' EAU DE COLOGNE HEGEMONIENNE Toilet water 


LADIES IN ALL CLIMATES .... 


FLANELLE red Heliotrope, 


CREME HUVE DE LA PROVIDENCE. 
SAPOCETI French fashionable soap: 
blue Iris root. 
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Face powder. 
Cream for the face. 





°e 98 © 
Of Guerlain 3d Sichry is your favorite perfume, always nice § lasting, 


Violette, Frangipane, Heéliotrope, Verveine, 


38) 


PARIS 


Géranium. 


45, Rue DE 1a Paix 
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EDWIN LEFEVRE. 
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Harper’s Weekly 











[The Ruszits Furs 


AT RETAIL 


Automobile Fur Coats 


From $20 to $250 


Automobile Fur Robes 


From $6 to $200 














A FULL LINE OF 
AUTOMOBILE BOOTS, CAPS, 
COLLARS, and GLOVES 


Everything in Furs at Ruszits at Retail 
oS MH Me 


John Ruszits Fur Co. 


73, 75, & 77 MERCER ST. ‘< NEW YORK 
ESTABLISHED FIFTY YEARS 
a 
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MOMIER 
GOOSE 


Ist Edition of 23,000 copies printed Oct. 2. 
Total of 40,000 copies printed to Nob. 30. 
THIS IS 


THE JUVENILE of the Year 


Denslow’s art has made it so. It is his best work, which 
means that it is the best book of its kind ever printed The 
pages are one long series of happy conceptions interpreting the 
purest and best of the merry jingles. 

Says George Ade of fable fame: “ The book wil] bring undiluted 
jov to any one between the ages of two and one hundred.” 


Beautifully Printed in Four Colors 
96 Pages of Illustrations 
Size, 9x11% &* &* Price, $1.50 


McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO., NEW YORK 


DENSLOW’S 























[B00K AND MAGAZINE CLUBBING RATES 


$7.50 Worth New Novels, $3.85 
$10.50 Fiction, History, etc.,$3.50 
$6.50 Leading Magazines, $3.00 





& SPECIAL COMBINATIONS FOR 1901-2 


DRI THEMANT cat H cittue 
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To increase our Holiday Clubs for the New and Standard Books and bring 
our 1902 Clubs to notice of Book-buyers, we will during December and 
1 January, send any Book shown, to any reader of ** Marper’s Weekly 
+ on receipt of the reduced Clubbing price marked on Book or in list below. an 
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Library Sets of Books Series, Reference Books, &c. M 1 Combi 
Meas, 16 VON... 685620 $16.00 $9.85 People’s Edition Standard 1. “Success’’ ($1), ‘Cosmopolitan’ ($1), 
Carlyle, 10 vols.......... 10. 65 Books, 600 titles....each, $0.75 $0.25 and ‘‘ Books & Literature " ($1), (Total, $3.00), 
Dickens, 15 vols.......... 15.00 4.45 Library Edition Standard all for $1.50. 
George Eliot, 6 vols..... 6.00 1.20 Books, 500 titles..each, 1.00 .40 P 


: By 1.00 6.6 . “Success”? ($1), “Review of Reviews” 
sie einorme, Ss = ee ($2.50), ‘*‘ Cosmopolitan"? ($1), and ‘Books & 








e e' 
Irving, 8 vols..... 8.00 3.35 Carleton’s ‘*Farm Ballads” 7 * * 7 
Ruskin, 13 vols........... 19.580 2.85 Riley's “Child Rhymes". Literature (1), (Total $5.50) for $2.50. 
SC fo eee 12.00 3.55 Standard Dictionary (1901) 15.00 9.00 (“* Lescie’s Monthiy™ ($1), “* Household” ($1), 
Thackeray, 10 vols....... 10.00 3.45 Webster’s Unab. Dict..... 10.00 4.35 or _‘ Designer” ($1), may be substituted for 
Au’ Best Library Cloth Binding. ‘ Noyes" Book Holder... 3.20 1.15 ‘ Cosmopolitan" above.) 


“As Chairman of Book Committee 
of Chicago Woman's Club, I have for 
the past 4 years bought all their Books 


“I take pleasure in recommending the 
Northwestern Library Association as a re- 
liable Institution, and very beneficial in 
supplying its members books at wholesale 

rices.”” John I. D. Hinds, Dean Cumber- 
fand Univ., Lebanon, Tenn. Sept. 16. 1899. 


*“‘ The books came in good condition, and 
far surpassed my expectation; the quality, 
binding, print, etc., is much superior to 
through the Northwestern Library As- | any I have ever bought for the money.” 
sociation at a discount of 40 per cent.” | W. N. Tucker, Principal Training School. 
Zella A.Dixson, Libr’n Uni. of Chicago. ; Nov. 10, 1901. inden, Tenn, 

Book Bills are cut in half through the “Clubbing System ” or ized aid d by us. The thou- 
sands of individual book orders placed through us enables us to form large “ Clubs ” for all new and standard 

ks and magazines and to secure special contracts from publishers and greatly reduced “Clubbing Price” 
for Club Members. Write for “Clubbing List; ” sent free to any one mentioning “ Harper’s Weekly.” 
Address, Northwestern Library Association, 5 & 6 Washington St., Chicago, Ills. 
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The biggest is not always the best. 
in the case of a financial institution growth 
could only come through confidence, and con- 
fidence can only be maintained by deserving. 


The Mutual Life 
Insurance Compan 


OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, 


Did more business in 1900 than during any 
previous year of its history. Its growth in 
1gor has much more than kept up the ratio of 
increase. It easily maintains its position as 
“the largest, strongest, most progressive life 
insurance company in the world.” 


Income in 1900 . . $60,582,802.31 
Assets Dec. 31, 1900 . $325,¢53,152.51 
Insurance and Annuities $1,141,497,888.02 


“THE assets of The Mutual Life are clean and well in- 

vested. The Company refuses to take risks in 
countries where climatic conditions are at all dangerous, 
and it does not write insurance on subjects who are in 
any respect below standard. The result of this care- 
ful management is that a policy in The Mutual Life is not 
only an absolute protection, but a profitable investment 
as well. 


the enormous sum of over 


$550,000,000 


Its rates are lower than those of any of the 
other great companies, and its gwarantees 
higher. 

It writes policies of any size from $500 upward. 
Its policies are free from technicalities and 
broadly liberal. Every penny of profit belongs 
to the policy-holders. 


HEAD OFFICE, Liberty and Nassau Streets 

















The Mutual Life has returned to policy-holders 








25 


cents 
a copy 


Y< GOLF ~& 2" 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS. NEW YORK 


a year 
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Harper’s Weekly 





Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO., 
Baltimore, Md. 











GOULET CHAMPAGNE 


The Most Exclusive Wine Sold on the American Market. 


private table of 
his Majesty, King 
Edward VII. 


} EXTRA QUALITY DRY 
One of the few 
Champagnes 
served at the 


FREDRICK GLASSUP 


Sole Agent in United 
States and Canada 


At the Fashionable 
Hotels and Cafes 











criticism. 


BALTIMORE 


Piano Perfection Personified 


The Knabe 


The Knabe is a well-rounded piaho—an instrument beyond 
Every detail of the Knabe is a finished part. 

Knabe pianos are known as the best, simply because they 
have clearly defined their right to be so designated. 
threescore years of uninterrupted piano experience and success 
are behind the Knabe of to-day. 


Wm. Knabe & Co. 


NEW YORK 


More than 


WASHINGTON 


























Hamburg-American Line Cruises 








“Orient 











By the Twin-Scréw Express S. S. 


Auguste Victoria 


Leaving New York January 22, 1902 
17 Days in Egypt, Palestine, Syria 
Total duration of cruise, 73 DAYS 


With optien of spending 6', or 121, days in Egypt, 
enabling visits to Caire, the Nile, Pyramids, Memphis, 


Laxor, Assonan and Thebes, Jerasalem, Bethlehem, 
dericho, ete., Baalbehk and Damasens. 
No more delightful and instructive ot than this Winter 
Cruise to the Orient could possibly t irranged. The Old 
World with its historic ruins and its m e ly roman with 





its brilliant skies and its balmy air, is reached by the traveller 
‘ ble, and with eve oy Bee SOUR SD en 





iy X 
ently fitted up and specially adapted tor this service. 


THE ITINERARY OF THE CRUISE: —New York to 
Funchal (Madeira), Gibraltar, for Granada and the 
Alhambra.or to Tangiers (Morocco), Malaga, Algiers, 
Genoa, Villefranche (Nice and Monte Carlo), Malta, 
Alexandria (Egypt), for (Cairo, the Pyramids, also 
Luxor and Assouan), Beyrouth (Damascus, Baalbek), 
Jaffa. for Jerusalem, ete.) Constantinople, Bosphor- 
us, Black Sea. Pirwus, Athens (Corinth, Mycenm, Ar- 
gos. Tiryns), Nauplia, Syracuse. Catania (Taormina), 
Messina, Palermo, Naples, Genoa, and New York. 


Rates from $400 Upwards 





To the MEDITERRANEAN and the 


Black Sea 





The Crimea and the Caucasus 








By the Specially Constructed 
Twin-Screw Cruising Yacht 


“Prinzessin Victoria Luise” 


Leaving New York March 12, 1902 

A most delightful and interesting cruise, enabling tourists to 
visit points in the Black Sea Region and the Caucasus which 
could hitherto only be visited by long and tedious trips over- 
land. The‘ * Prinz essin Victe oda Luise " is, in every detail, the 
most perfect cruising craft aflos 
ITINERARY: — tome ‘New York to Funchal 
(Madeira): Gibraltar, Genoa, Villefranche (Nice, 
Monte Carlo’. Palermo, Coustantinople, Trebizond 
(Asia Minor), Batoum (Tiflis), Sebastopol (Balaklava), 
(Battlefields of the Crimean War), Yalta .(Livadia, 
Orianda), Aloupka, Odessa (Russia), Athens, Naples 
(Vesuvius, Rome, Pompeii,Sorrento, Capri), Algiers, 
Lisbon (Cintra, Cascaes), + outhampton (London), 
and Hamburg; thence by any of the Company’s 
Express Steamers to New York. 


Total Duration, 67 Days 
Rates from $300 Upwards 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
DEPT. 21 


25-37 Broadway, New York 1229 Walnut St., Philadelphia 


159 Randolph St., Chieago 70 State St., Boston 
106 N, Broadway, St. Louis 401 California St., San Francisco 

















A Pleasing Holiday Gift 
A GOERZ 


Trieder Binocular 


for Theatre and Field will sure- 
ly prove an acceptable present. 
Slightly higher in price but then 
you know you have the Best. 


Compact. Durable. 


Light in weight, finely finished 
and of unique design, with great 
magnification and field power 
they stand unequalled. 














“No. 20. $46.00 


Made in FOUR SIZES and sold by all dealers. Catalogue free from your Optician, or 


C. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS, 


52 E. UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK.” 





Main Factory: Berlin-Friedenau, Germany. 








PENNSYLVANIA R. R. 
Personally-Conducted TOURS .-. 1901-1902... 


Mexico and California 
Leaves NEW YORK February 11, 1902 


Spécial Train of Pullman Parlor-Smoking, Dining, Drawing- Room Sleeping, 
Compartment, and Observation Cars over entire route. 


Rate, covering every item of necessary expense, $575.00 Rate, covering Tour of Mexico only, $250.00 
‘ California only (leaves New York February 25), $375.00 


Florida Washington 


Special Pullman Trains leave New York | From New York Dec. 26, 1901, Jan. 30, Feb. 
February 4 and 18, aise 4, 1902 20, Mar. 6 and 25, Apr. 17, and rales! I, 1902 


- $50.00 § NEw YorK - - $14.50 
48.00 UPHILADELPHIA- - - - - 11.50 











§ NEw YORK - 
U PHILADELPHIA - 


Rate, from} Rate, from 5 





Old Point t Comfort, Richmond, 
and Washington 


Leave NeW York Dec. 28, 1901, Feb. f, a. . ane 22, dena 5 and 19, and May 3, 1902 





§ NEw YORK $34.00 
Rate, from; UPHILADE! PHIA 31.00 
For itineraries and full information apply to Ticket Agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; or 


address GEORGE W. BOYD, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia. 


J. B. HUTCHINSON, Gen. Mgr. J. R. WOOD, Gen. Pass. Agt. 








Eight Trains Daily for Chicago-NEW YORK CENTRAL. 
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JWALEXANDER VAyenag J.H.HYDE 


PRES. WARS VICE PRES. 





| ACHRISTMAS 
GIFT 


; of a Government Bond for?10,000 
Z| would please your wife,wouldn’t 1t ?— 








You can,however-— if you are in good 
6°© health—make ani hat will gi 
je € ealt ~ mal eaninvestment that will give 
7 hew| your wife—in the event of your death—an 
absolutely safe Gold Bond bearing 3% 
interest. Or the Bond will become your . 
property in fifteen or twenty years 1f you live. 
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THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Dept. No. 22 120 Broadway, New York. 





Please send me information regarding your new issue of Gold Bonds. Base figures 
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Amid the festivities of Christmas-tide one 


often finds the greatest charm of picture taking. The children, the 


children’s tree, the visit at the old home, the flash-light at an 
evening gathering, the merry sleighing party, the home portraits 
of one’s friends—all these offer subjects that have a_ personal 


interest, that one cherishes more highly as the years go by. 


“KODAK” Stands for all that 1s 
Best in Photography. 


KODAKS, $5.00 to $75.00. 


BROWNIE CAMERAS, $1 and $2. EASTMAN KODAK CoO. 


Chrisimas Booklet, free at the 
Rochester, N. Y. 


dealers or by mail. 














